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Relation of Nutrition to Good Teeth’ 


ENTAL caries is a disease of civilized 
man. It is a disease which afflicts mankind in direct 
proportion to his use of modern technology in the 
preparation and handling of his food. The introduc- 
tion of refinement in methods of processing food- 
stuffs has resulted in the development of many fac- 
tors which contribute directly or indirectly to 
increased dental disease among our people. Civiliza- 
tion with its modern technology need not lead un- 
equivocally to a high incidence of dental decay be- 
‘ause dental decay can be controlled in part at least 
without the use of “drill and fill.’ 

Surveys (1) of primitive and civilized peoples in 
many parts of the world have shown that dental 
‘aries occurs in the more civilized populations, and 
the higher the degree of civilization the higher the 
rate of incidence of dental caries. In 1931, Orr and 
Gilke (1) examined the physique and health of two 
African tribes, the Masai and the Kikuyu. The Masai 
eat ample portions of meat, milk, and raw blood and 
exceed the Kikuyu in stature, weight, and muscular 
strength. The Kikuyu subsist on a diet of cereals 
with some roots and fruits. The dental caries in- 
cidence in the Masai was 0.6 per cent or less while in 
the Kikuyu it was over 13 per cent on an equivalent 
age group basis. Oranje and co-workers surveyed 
the incidence of dental caries in the South African 
Bantus to determine the rate of dental disease in the 
primitive and civilized branches of the tribe. Four 
hundred and sixty-five primitive Xosas had 36 per 
cent dental caries with 2.3 caries per mouth, while 
ninety Xosas living in a mining community had a 
‘aries incidence of 56 per cent with 4.3 caries per 
mouth. A comparison of the Bapidi tribe showed that 
fifty females who had never lived in town had a 
dental caries incidence of 22 per cent, while thirty- 
two males who had worked in town for varying periods 
experienced 44 per cent dental caries. Price in 1936 
examined eight hundred Eskimos and Indians and 
classified them into two groups depending upon con- 
tact with civilization. The carious teeth of the more 
primitive group averaged 0.00 per cent compared 
to 13 per cent and 21.6 per cent for the Eskimos 


1 Presented at the 32nd Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Denver, on October 14, 1949. 
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and Indians respectively who had a point of contact 
with civilization. Surveys in Greenland, India, Ma- 
laya, and Sweden have shown that peoples who 
habitually use diets containing large proportions of 
refined flour and carbohydrates uniformly experi- 
ence far more dental caries than those who use 
liberal amounts of meat, milk, cheese, eggs, and less 
well refined flours and carbohydrates. Thus the dental 
‘aries problem is apparently one of developing the 
proper tastes and food habits if low caries incidence 
is to be attained by peoples living in civilized areas. 

What is dental caries? The term ‘‘caries” refers to 
a& progressive decay of osseous structures, and the 
term dental restricts the process in this case to the 
teeth. Hence, ‘‘dental caries” means the progressive 
decay of tooth substance. The process begins in the 
enamel or outside covering layer of the tooth and 
proceeds rapidly into the underlying dentine. 

What causes dental caries to develop? Many 
theories have been advanced to explain the develop- 
ment of dental caries. The one we presently adhere 
to is that most strongly advocated by W. B. Miller 
in 1889, because the experimental evidence which 
we have supports this hypothesis. It appears to us 
that dental caries occurs primarily as the result of 
bacterial action on tooth substance. There are nu- 
merous ways in which the surface of the enamel layer 
is broken or made accessible to microorganisms. Any 
defect in the enamel may allow conditions to develop 
which favor the habitation of bacteria. Most bacteria 
which inhabit such structures are, strangely enough, 
acid-forming organisms. The continual bombard- 
ment of the tooth salts [mostly calcium orthophos- 
phate—Ca;(POx)2] by the acids produced by the bac- 
teria dissolves the organic and inorganic salts. 


ROLE OF NUTRITION IN TOOTH FORMATION 


If this is the picture of the development of the 
dental caries process, how does nutrition affect the 
initiation and progress of the disease? The answer to 
this question is not simple. There are two periods 
when nutrition profoundly affects the tooth. The first 
of these is during the formation of the tooth. The 
tooth is composed of calcium orthophosphate de- 
posited on an organic framework of protein, called 
the organic matrix. To meet the requirements of tooth 
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formation, then, we must supply through dietary 
sources sufficient protein for the organic matrix and 
enough calcium and phosphorus for the calcification 
of the tooth. Just as calcification of the skeleton will 
not proceed in the absence of vitamin D, in a similar 
manner vitamin D is needed for the calcification of 
the tooth. The tooth is composed of two well recog- 
nized parts. The enamel, which is the outer covering 
of the tooth, is laid down by the ameloblasts, a very 
specialized type of epithelial cell. The dentine, or 
inner body of the tooth, is formed by the odonto- 
blasts—cells which are also epithelial in origin. You 
can readily appreciate, since the cells responsible for 
the growth and development of the tooth are epithe- 
lial in structure, their nutritional requirements would 
be identical to those of other epithelial cells. They 
would need ample quantities of vitamins A and C, 
for example, as well as other vitamins. The nutrients 
thus far mentioned are needed most during the period 
of tooth formation. It should be repeatedly empha- 
sized that these nutrients are needed in early life, 
between the ages of two to ten especially. A profound 
nutritional upset during this stage of development 
will reflect itself in a less perfectly formed tooth. 

The first step in the nutritional control of dental 
caries, then, is to provide ample supplies of the 
essential raw materials (protein, calcium, phos- 
phorus, and vitamins A, D, and C) to see that they 
are on hand for the construction of a perfect tooth. 
This step is most important during the preschool and 
early school age. It is all but too late to hustle into 
a nutritional program to develop good teeth after a 
child is eight to ten years old. 

Thus far two ideas have been developed; namely, 
a basic understanding of dental caries as primarily 
a disease resulting from bacterial habitation and 
secondly, the importance of nutrition in the tooth- 
forming process. A concept of the dental caries process 
and tooth formation is necessary for understanding 
the control of the disease. On the basis of the present 
concepts, the control of dental caries as influenced 
by diet must be developed with two general principles 
in mind: (a) the recognition that an adequate diet 
must be provided early to obtain the ultimate de- 
velopment of a good structurally sound tooth, and 
(b) recognition that diet and dietary habits may 
largely control bacterial growth. 


ROLE OF NUTRITION IN PREVENTING 
BACTERIAL ACTION 


Once a sound tooth is formed, the next step in the 
prevention of cariesis to set up conditions unfavorable 
for the habitation of bacteria which normally produce 
caries. 

The factors which have been found experimentally 
to be important in their effect upon dental caries 
control are: 

(a) Mechanical failures causing imperfections in 
the formed enamel. 
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(b) Dilution effect. 

(c) The creation of unfavorable oral environments 
for caries-producing bacteria, for example the effect 
of px, ion balance, and the use of foods resulting in 
either a net acid or base balance. 

(d) Use of non-fermentable sugar foods. 

(e) The avoidance of factors which favor caries 
production. 

Fractures in the enamel allow the entrance of bac- 
teria and also permit the inflow of soluble ferment- 
able sugars. This combination of bacteria with a 
readily available food supply creates a very favor- 
able environment for the caries process. The damaged 
enamel need not be a straightforward fracture but 
may be an infolding dip in the tooth surface in which 
it is difficult to obtain a perfect enamel fit hence an 
abnormality may allow entrance of bacterial contami- 
nation. Hard foods may cause inherent enamel weak- 
ness to fracture under pressure. If a fold or sulcus 
exists in the tooth surface it may have, through the 
act of attrition, food particles forced into it. Thus 
food is forced in where it lingers for bacterial con- 
sumption (2). 

Dilution covers several items and is not used for 
the purpose of indicating only water dilutions, al- 
though it does include this connotation, too. One 
might dilute the food available for the use of the 
bacteria and thus restrict their growth through lim- 
ited food supplies, or in other words, starve them out. 
Lengthening the interval between meals greatly re- 
tards the carious process. This may in part explain 
the Eskimo’s good teeth—infrequent meals. How- 
ever, many of our people can’t get through a half 
day’s work without an “in between”’ lift from candy 
or a soft drink. Yet the experimental data clearly 
indicate that a restriction of food intake to relatively 
few short periods per day or once in every two days 
greatly reduces the incidence of dental caries. 

When food is suspended in a liquid medium and 
taken as such, there is again a retardation of the 
carious process. It appears that the food is washed 
right past the habitation of the caries-producing or- 
ganisms, and they are left with an insufficient food 
supply. For this to happen the fluidity of the diet 
must be fairly high. A naturally-occurring fluid food, 
such as milk which contains a high sugar content (35 
to 40 per cent lactose on a dry matter basis) is an 


TABLE 1 
Effect of neutral vs. acid or basic inorganic salts on 
cariogenicity of the diet 








CARIES | FRACTURES 
| a Extent | Total - _ . 
| Incidence | Extent 
825 6.3 | 18 | 47 | 9 6 25 
877 | 4.5 | 13 | 27 | 6 .: ae 
sg | 7.5 | 4/ 5 | 4 0.2 | 
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TABLE 2 


Effect of acid or basic ammonium salts on caries development 


CARIES 














DIET pH : - - 
elnie Extent 

825 5.8 14 35 
825 + ammonium chloride (NH,Cl) 5.8 13 30 
825 5.8 | 15 | 39 
825 + ammonium carbonate 

[(NH4)2COs3] een 7 14 
825 5.8 12 33 
825 + urea 5.8 6 ll 
825 15.8 | 14 | 35 
825 + urea + injected ammonium | 

chloride (NH,Cl) 5.8 3 6 








excellent non-cariogenic food in part at least because 
of its water content (3, 4). The use of a mouth wash 
after meals, or the habit of drinking water at the 
close of the meal or much water with the meal would 
tend to introduce a caries-saving practice. 

The creation of unfavorable environments for the 
development of oral bacteria has not been fully ex- 
plored. Data available indicate the px of the diet has 
a demonstrable effect upon the incidence of dental 
caries in the cotton rat (Table 1). The use of a salts 
mixture which was distinctly alkaline (pu 12.0), and 
which made the total diet slightly alkaline, px 7.5, 
resulted in a reduction in caries incidence. This 
roughly approximated 25 per cent of that obtained 
when a ration containing a slightly acid pu (4.4) was 
fed. The inclusion of basic ammonium salts also pre- 
vented to a considerable degree the carious process 
(Table 2). 

Diets high in fat or protein tend to reduce dental 
caries (Table 3). This probably rests upon the fact 
that inclusion of high levels of these dietary constit- 
uents causes a corresponding decrease in the fer- 
mentable carbohydrate of the diet (5). 


TABLE 3 


Effect of level of dietary fat on caries incidence 


LEVEL OF DIETARY FAT CAVITIES PER MOUTH 


WWE scoops ys acchte Po rte Ce ee ES aE 
I. ocr ek anon eee cc ae 
Bie es EUS oma : 3 


Perhaps the greatest single dietary cause of dental 
caries is that part of the diet composed of ferment- 
able sugar. The average American diet has been com- 
puted to contain 17.3 per cent sucrose. This amount 
of sugar will cause in the cotton rat a caries incidence 
equal to that of our cariogenic ration 802 which con- 
tains 67 per cent sucrose. It is necessary, then, for 
the sugar content of the diet to go downward if 
dental caries are to be controlled by this means. The 
data on the cotton rat show that 2 per cent sugar 
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is still too high and that 0.0 per cent sugar reduced 
caries to an incidence of 3 as compared to 14, and in 
extent from 40 down to 5. Further, the substitution 
of starch for the sucrose was quite as effective as the 
removal of the sucrose entirely. A study of the cario- 
genicity of a diet similar to that of the human being 
indicates that it was quite cariogenic when it in- 
cluded 17 per cent sucrose and that the diet was 
rendered less cariogenic when dextrin replaced three- 
fourths of the sucrose. If bread replaced the dextrin- 
sucrose mixture, the caries rate increased. There was 
no helpful effect when wheat gluten contributed half 
of the protein of the ration (Table 4). Prepared 
cereals were more cariogenic than whole grains from 
whence they came (Table 5). Apparently the pro- 
cessing of the cereals increases their cariogenicity 
through making the starches more readily available 
to the caries-producing organisms. It also appears 
that some cereals may also influence caries formation 
by their rickets-promoting character. 


ROLE OF FLUORINE IN CARIES PREVENTION 


A discussion of dental caries and diet would not be 
complete here without some reference to fluorine. It 
has been assumed by the dental profession that 
fluorine is an essential element because dental caries 
are retarded by the presence of fluorine in the source 
of drinking water. One part per million will reduce 
the incidence of caries from 65 per cent to about 25 
to 30 per cent in the population. Two parts per 
million causes 100 per cent mottling with unsound 
teeth. At the recommended level of intake, 1 p.p.m., 
10 per cent of the population show mottling of mild 
degree. Fluorine is an accumulative poison, and a 
study of the long-time effects on the human body 
have not been made. It has not been shown that 
fluorine is an essential element. All evidence to date 
indicates that it is not a nutritionally essential ele- 
ment. While the evidence indicates that fluorine will 
inhibit caries to a limited extent, the danger from 
dental fluorosis is always present with fluorine inges- 
tion. The margin of safety between protection and 

















TABLE 4 
Cariogenic effect of bread and wheat gluten 
CARIES 
NUMBER| __ ad 
DIET 
r lanrwars|AYET@E€ Average 
lcidence | &Xtent 
802 (cariogenic diet) 5 | 26 | 68+ 
825 (} dextrin, } sucrose) 5 9 19+ 
825 (? dextrin, } sucrose) 9 9 | 14+ 
851 (36% bread in diet 825) 9 | 14 | 26+ 
824 (2 dextrin, } sucrose) | 7 16 | 31+ 
852 (diet 825 with 4 protein as wheat | | 








gluten) hia 15 | 31+ 
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TABLE 5 which will reduce the oral organisms to the minimum. 
Cariogenic effect of cereals and cereal products The latter would, in addition to the strictly dietary 


aspects of the problem, focus considerable attention 





CARIES | FRACTURES . . ° 
ee Eo upon dietary habits and taste. If we continue to use 
— Carious sugar as we have in the past (and we will), then we 
cidence | Extent | Total | must develop techniques in its use which will mitigate 
cidence | Extent against its cariogenicity. 
" ' a eP ‘ | ‘i Perhaps in closing a few remarks might be in order 
802 : 2 5 o4° 
ae ee aes ! aa : as to what can be done by nutritional means to have 
875a (50% oatmeal) 19 BC 4 | 16 : ‘ : 
ee Ee ie a eT good teeth relatively free from caries. (a) Direct the 
884 (50% whole corn) 10 37 | 37 37 | 32 dietary of the infant and child toward the objective 
888 (50% whole wheat) 9 31 | 6 5 | 22 of first building a structurally perfect tooth. (b) 
| | . . . o . 
scidiiichdcabe in tadnlandinisad meeiieen, acai sielinsiealidadces Balance the diet carefully during the formative p 
885 (50% corn flakes) 21 77 14 13 | 57 period. (c) Where possible, build the diet about 
890 (50% wheat flakes) 17 57 11 9 35 neutral or alkaline-forming salts or foods. (d) Use 
en ene neem eign fermentable sugars sparingly, or if they are used, 
875a (50% oatmeal) 18 58 6 5 | 24 follow their use by some dilution with other foods or 
07 or J cali ‘ . . . . : . 
887 (507% whole oats) 1 3 0 0 0 water. An effective method for nullifying the cario- 


genicity of sugar is a must in modern civilization. (e) 


toxic doses for this element is very small. Its prob- Use milk liberally with cereals. 





able action in the control of caries is due to its in- REFERENCES 
ioe aca i A : 
hibition of the conversion of serts arbon sugars to the (1) SHaw,J.H.: Nutrition and dental caries. Federation 
three-carbon stage, thus eliminating the principal Proc. 8: 536, 1949. 
source of energy for the caries organisms. (2) Wakeman, E. J., Smitu, J. K., Zeppuin, M., SARwes, 
W. B., AND Puituips, P. H.: Microorganisms as- 
SUMMARY sociated with dental caries in the cotton rat. J. 


Dent. Research 27: 489, 1948. 


It is clearly evident from data obtained from re- (3) AnpEerRson, E. P., Smiru, J. K., Ervensem, C. A., AND 


a 
search on the production and control of dental caries Puiturs, P. H.: Dental caries in the cotton rat. 
that diet does play a direct and an immediate role 9. Effect of milk rations. Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. & 
in the carious process. Nutrition of the young child Med. 66: 67, 1947. “— : 
must be adequate at all stages of his develooment (4) ANDERSON, E. P., Smita, J. K., Etvensem, C. A., AND 
erase: _ ae Saas “o- ies : Pp ’ Puiturrs, P.H.: Dental caries in the cotton rat. 10. 
and this must obtain without interruption if a struc- The effect of fluidity of the ration. J. Nutrition 35: 
turally sound tooth is to be elaborated. Granted an 371, 1948. 
uneventful period of tooth formation with adequate (5) Scuweicert, B.8., Ports, E., Suaw, J. H., Zeppuin, ‘ 


sas ; ; : sn P ca a , a aa ian e . 
nutrition, there is still one more point at which M., aNb Puitiips, P.H.: Dental caries in the cotton 
rat. 8. Further studies on the dietary effects of carbo- 


dietetics van direct an attack on this most common hydrates, protein and fat on the incidence and extent 
disease of modern man, and that is a dietary regimen of carious lesions. J. Nutrition 32: 405, 1946. 


Prices of Type A School Lunches 


In 1948-49, the typical price of a Type A school lunch was 20 cents, while the weighted 
average price was 19 cents, according to an analysis made by the Washington office of the 
Production and Marketing Administration, U. S. Department of Agriculture. The prices 
charged for lunches tended to be only slightly lower in large programs than in small ones, 
indicating a need for more concentrated efforts to reduce prices in the large schools. 

The analysis also showed that there is a decided inverse relationship between price and 
the percentage of children who participate in the program. Generally, participation was 
better than average in schools which charged 20 cents or less per lunch and lower than average 
when the price was 25 cents or more. It would seem, therefore, that 20 cents is the resistance 
price for the majority of children, and if it is allowed to go above this figure, there is 
danger that the program may become restricted to children of high-income families, which 
would be contrary to the spirit of the National School Lunch Act. 

In Wisconsin, a typical price for a Type A lunch in rural schools was 15 cents, while in 
urban schools it was 20 cents. Prices also varied according to the type of school. In California, 
where the average price for all schools was 22.3 cents, in elementary schools it was 21.1 cents; 
in secondary schools, 26.9 cents; and in combined elementary and secondary schools, 24.2. 
Also, prices were lower in private schools than in public schools—the average price in public 
schools being 21.2 cents compared with 16.4 cents in private schools—From Oscar F.. Beyer’s 
News Letter on Food Distribution Programs Branch Activities, December 16, 1949, published 
by the Production and Marketing Administration Chicago office. 
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ACROCYTIC anemia associated 
with proliferation of megaloblasts in the bone mar- 
row characterizes the hemopoietic abnormality in 
pernicious anemia and in a number of other condi- 
tions which differ in their age incidence and clinical 
manifestations. All of these disorders are believed to 
be due to nutritional disturbances originating either 
from dietary inadequacies or from metabolic ab- 
normalities. 

The isolation in 1943 of crystalline pteroylglutamic 
acid by Pfiffner and associates (1) and the synthesis 
of this compound in 1945 by Angier and others (2) 
provided clinical investigators for the first time with 
a pure compound’ capable of correcting megalo- 
blastic proliferation and macrocytic anemia. It soon 
became evident, however, that the effective sub- 
stance in purified liver extracts was not identical 
with folic acid. It has been well established that folic 
acid does not constitute complete replacement ther- 
apy in Addisonian pernicious anemia, although it 
probably does entirely relieve the deficiency respon- 
sible for most cases of nutritional macrocytic anemia, 
pernicious anemia of pregnancy, and anemia of in- 
fancy with megaloblastic hyperplasia. On the other 
hand, folic acid almost invariably produces hemato- 
logic responses in patients with any of the clinical 
disorders associated with megaloblastic proliferation, 
whereas purified liver extract is frequently ineffective 
in macrocytic anemias other than Addisonian perni- 
cious anemia, 

In July, 1947, Shorb (3) reported the presence in 
liver extracts of a growth factor for L. lactis Dorner. 
The concentration of this factor in various com- 
mercial liver extracts was directly related to their 
effectiveness in the treatment of patients with perni- 
cious anemia, and Shorb suggested that the LLD 
factor might be the active therapeutic principle in 
such liver extracts. 

The isolation from liver of a red cobalt-containing 
compound was announced in 1948 almost simultane- 


1 Presented at the 32nd Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Denver, on October 14, 1949. 
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ously by Rickes and associates (4) in the United 
States and by Smith (5) in England. The American 
workers proposed the name vitamin By for this 
compound. Shorb (6) reported that vitamin By was 
either wholly or partially responsible for the growth- 
promoting activity of liver extracts for L. lactis 
Dorner, and West (7) reported that crystalline vita- 
min By, administered by intramuscular injection, 
produced ‘hematologic responses in three patients 
with Addisonian pernicious anemia. Subsequently, 
the effectiveness of vitamin By in the treatment of 
pernicious anemia has been reported by numerous 
observers (8-14). 

Evaluation of vitamin By in practical therapeutics 
raises the following questions. (a) Does vitamin By 
constitute complete therapy for pernicious anemia? 
In other words, can it replace parenterally adminis- 
tered liver extract in the treatment of the hemo- 
poietic, gastrointestinal, and nervous system manifes- 
tations charat¢teristic of this disease? (b) Is vitamin 
By effective in macrocytic anemias other than per- 
nicious anemia? (c) Is it effective when administered 
by mouth? 


VITAMIN By: IN ADDISONIAN PERNICIOUS ANEMIA 

At the Simpson Memorial Institute, twenty pa- 
tients with pernicious anemia have been treated with 
vitamin By by intramuscular injection for periods up 
to eighteen months. The dosage of crystalline ma- 
terial? has been adjusted to individual needs, but it 
has been found that the equivalent of 1 meg. daily 
is usually adequate after remission has been obtained. 
Intervals between treatments, after remission is es- 
tablished, have ranged from two to four weeks. 

Therapeutic responses to vitamin By during the 
initial periods of therapy are illustrated by the fol- 
lowing case reports. 


Case Reports 
J. E. (Chart 1) White male, age 81, pernicious anemia 
without evidence of nervous system disease. Erythrocyte 


2 Cobione, kindly supplied by Dr. Augustus Gibson, 
Merck & Co. 
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CuartT 1. Response of patient with pernicious anemia to 
administration of vitamin Bo. 
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Cuart 2. Response of patient with pernicious anemia with 
nervous system manifestations to vitamin By therapy. 


count before treatment was 2,300,000 per cubic millimeter. 
Maximum reticulocyte value was 13.6 per cent on the 
seventh day of treatment with 1 mcg. Biz, intramuscularly, 
daily. Normal red cell values were attained six weeks after 
commencing treatment with a cumulative dose of 48 mcg. 
Biz therapy was continued for a total of 166 days with 
maintenance of clinical and hematologic remission. Re- 
generation of the papillae of the tongue was observed. 

V. C. (Chart 2) White female, age 56. Pernicious anemia 
with paresthesias, moderate ataxia, hyperactive knee and 
ankle jerks, and diminished vibratory sense in lower ex- 
tremities. Erythrocyte count before treatment was 1,200,000 
per cubic millimeter. Maximum reticulocyte value was 45.1 
per cent on the eighth day of treatment with 1 mcg. Bu 
daily. Normal red cell values were attained six weeks after 
commencing treatment with a total dose of 48 mcg. Bie 
therapy has been continued for eighteen months. Nervous 
system manifestations, which were probably due entirely 
to peripheral neuropathy, have completely disappeared. 

R. W. (Chart 3) White male, age 43. Pernicious anemia 
with presenting complaints of numbness and tingling of 
feet and loss of coordination of fingers. Objective signs of 
nervous system disease were limited to hyperactive deep 
reflexes and mild sensory disturbances. Erythrocyte count 
before treatment was 2,400,000 per cubic millimeter. Maxi- 
mum reticulocyte value was 17.3 per cent on the ninth day of 
treatment with 1 meg. By, intramuscularly, daily. After 
six weeks of therapy, the red cell values were normal and 
the patient was almost completely free from sensory disturb- 
ances. He has received the equivalent of 1 mcg. Bi daily 
for sixteen months. 
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Days 


CuHart 3. Response of another patient with pernicious 
anemia involving the nervous system to vitamin Bi. 


Vitamin By, parenterally administered, has led to 
maintenance of satisfactory remissions in all patients 
treated. The recommended initial therapy for pa- 
tients with pernicious anemia in relapse is 10 meg. 
of the crystalline material once daily for one week, 
three times weekly during the second and third weeks, 
and thereafter twice weekly until blood values are 
within normal limits. Maintenance therapy should be 
adjusted to the needs of the individual, as deter- 
mined by periodic clinical and hematologic follow-up 
examinations. 

Vitamin By is at present available in the form of 
concentrates of varying degrees of purity and thera- 
peutic activity, as well as the pure crystalline com- 
pound in aqueous solution. The equivalence of vita- 
min By, expressed as micrograms of pure material 
to U.S.P. parenteral units of anti-pernicious anemia 
activity, has not been completely determined. It ap- 
pears, however, that 1 U.S.P. unit is equivalent to 
0.75to 1.0 meg. of vitamin By. Since the expression of 
the vitamin By content of concentrates is based upon 
microbial assay methods which have not yet been 
standardized and may be influenced by a number of 
variables, it is recommended that, for the present, 
the dosage of such concentrates be based upon their 
demonstrated effectiveness in the treatment of pa- 
tients with pernicious anemia. In other words, the 
activity of vitamin By» concentrates should be ex- 
pressed in U.S.P. anti-anemia units. These considera- 
tions do not apply to the crystalline material which 
is measurable by gravimetric and other standardized 
methods of quantitative determination. 


VITAMIN By IN OTHER MACROCYTIC ANEMIAS 


Macrocytic anemias, other than pernicious anemia, 
have shown variable responses to treatment with 
vitamin By. Spies and his associates (15, 16) have 
obtained good results in the treatment of tropical 
sprue associated with macrocytic anemia, and Jones, 
Darby, and Totter (13) have observed a satisfactory 
response to Bi: therapy in a single patient with nu- 
tritional macrocytic anemia. On the other hand, we 
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Cuart 4. Lack of response of patient with pernicious 
anemia of puerperium to vitamin Biz therapy, followed by 
clinical improvement with treatment with folic acid. 


(10) have observed complete failure of response to 
vitamin By: in a patient with macrocytic anemia of 
the puerperium, who subsequently improved dramat- 
ically on institution of folic acid therapy. 


Case Report 


H. A. (Chart 4). A white girl, age 19, para two, was seen 
two months after delivery at term of a normal infant. 
Soon after confinement she complained of sore mouth and 
vulvar pruritus. Local therapy was ineffective. Progessive 
weakness and anorexia developed. The patient had habit- 
ually taken before and during her last pregnancy a diet 
grossly deficient in animal sources of protein and in the B- 
complex. Physical examination revealed an acutely ill 
young woman, severely anemic with fiery red tongue, in- 
tense stomatitis, and vulvo-vaginitis. The erythrocyte 
count was 1,400,000 per cubic millimeter, hemoglobin 4.2 
gm., mean corpuscular volume 10 cubic microns, leukocyte 
count 2000 per cubic millimeter. Sternal aspiration revealed 
megaloblastic marrow. Free acid was present in the gastric 
contents. 

The patient was treated with vitamin By, therapy, 1 
meg. intramuscularly, daily. After ten days her clinical 
condition had deteriorated, the leukocyte count had de- 
clined to 500 per cubic millimeter, and the anemia had be- 
come more severe. No change was noted in the appearance 
of the erythroid cells of the marrow. A blood transfusion 
of 500 ec. was given, Biz was discontinued, and folic acid, 
10 mg. intramuscularly, was administered daily. Clinical 
improvement was noted within 48 hr. after institution 
of folic acid therapy. A prompt increase in reticulocytes 
occurred with a peak of 22.5 per cent on the ninth day of 
treatment. The erythrocyte level rose rapidly and the 
leukocyte count returned to normal after one week of folic 
acid therapy. This patient has remained entirely well for 
more than a year with no therapy other than more satisfac- 
tory dietary habits. 


Failure of a patient with macrocytic anemia of 
pregnancy to respond to vitamin By has also been 
reported by Day and associates (17). 

Luhby (18) has reported cases of macrocytic ane- 
mia in infancy, attributed to dietary deficiency, 
which failed to respond to administration of vitamin 
By. Folic acid was effective in these cases. On the 
other hand, McPherson and associates (19) have ob- 
served good results from Biz administration in infants 
with nutritional macrocytic anemia. 


It appears from the foregoing clinical observations, 
as well as from animal experiments, that vitamin By 
cannot replace folic acid as a factor necessary for 
normal hemopoiesis in states where there exists pro- 
found nutritional deficiency of the latter vitamin. It 
is also evident that lack of either vitamin By or folic 
acid may produce apparently identical blood and 
bone marrow changes. 


ORAL ADMINISTRATION OF VITAMIN Bi 


In Addisonian pernicious anemia the primary de- 
fect is believed to be lack of a factor secreted by the 
normal stomach and duodenum. This so-called in- 
trinsic factor of Castle acts upon a dietary or ex- 
trinsic factor to provide the body with a substance 
or substances required for the normal metabolism of 
the hemopoietic and other systems. The intrinsic fac- 
tor was shown by the classic experiments of Castle 
and associates (20) to be present in normal gastric 
juice. Recently, Berk and associates (21) have demon- 
strated that the daily oral administration of 5 meg. 
crystalline vitamin By: to patients with pernicious 
anemia produced little or no effect, but that signifi- 
cant responses were obtained when the vitamin was 
given together with normal human gastric juice. 
These observations have been repeated and con- 
firmed by Hall and associates (22). 

The potentiation of orally administered vitamin 
By by gastric juice indicates that this component of 
the vitamin B complex and the dietary extrinsic fac- 
tor are either identical or closely related substances. 
This concept gains support from our observation on 
the effects of extracts of duodenal mucosa given 
orally in combination with vitamin By (23). 

Six patients with untreated pernicious anemia were 
given 5 meg. vitamin By: by mouth daily, together 
with various preparations of hog duodenal mucosa. 
Satisfactory therapeutic responses were obtained in 
each of the clinical experiments. Extracts of duo- 
denal mucosa have been prepared which have proved 
effective in daily doses of less than 1 gm., when 
given in conjunction with 5 meg. vitamin By. Neither 
of the components of this combination were effective 
when given alone. These observations support the 
view that the intrinsic factor contained in gastric 
and duodenal mucosa facilitates the absorption and 
utilization of vitamin By derived from dietary 
sources. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Vitamin By, administered parenterally, is an effec- 
tive substitute for liver extract in the treatment of 
pernicious anemia and corrects or arrests the hemo- 
poietic, gastrointestinal, and nervous system mani- 
festations of the disease. 

In macrocytic anemias other than pernicious 
anemia, vitamin By produces variable therapeutic 
results. In patients with macrocytic anemia of preg- 
nancy and the puerperium, and in some cases of 
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nutritional macrocytic anemia of infancy, vitamin 
By may be completely ineffective, whereas, excellent 
responses are obtained from the administration of 
folic acid. 

Extracts of hog duodenal mucosa, which by them- 
selves are without hemopoietic activity, induce re- 
missions in patients with pernicious anemia when ad- 
ministered daily by mouth in combination with 5 
meg. vitamin By. 

Although the treatment of patients with pernicious 
anemia by periodic parenteral administration of po- 
tent material is eminently satisfactory, there appears 
to be a real place for oral products of standardized 
therapeutic activity and convenient dosage require- 
ments. The combination in suitable proportions of 
vitamin By and desiccated extract of hog duodenal 
mucosa may provide such a preparation. 
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Carbon Dioxide under Pressure Improves Keeping Quality of Dried Milk 


Experiments by the Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, indicate 
that the keeping quality of dried milk can be improved by subjecting it to carbon dioxide under 


pressure before sealing it in cans. 


The present commercial procedure is to evacuate the air for about an hour and then let 
nitrogen in to restore atmospheric pressure before sealing the cans. The substitution of carbon 
dioxide for nitrogen in this procedure resulted in improved keeping quality, but even better 
results were obtained by forcing carbon dioxide in until it built up a pressure of 50 lb., hold- 
ing at that pressure for 3 hr., and then releasing it and sealing the cans. Nitrogen was also 
tested under 50 lb. pressure, but it did not have the same effect as carbon dioxide. 

The beneficial effect of the carbon dioxide may be attributed either to increased displace- 
ment of oxygen by carbon dioxide or to its action as an acid to regenerate natural anti-oxidants 
after they are destroyed, or to a combination of both factors.—From Report of the Chief of 
the Bureau of Dairy Industry, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1949. 
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Iron Content of Cocoa, Baking 


Chocolate, and Milk Chocolate 


In a study of the iron content of cocoa, baking 
chocolate, and milk chocolate, analyses were made 
of the products marketed by the two manufacturers 
who supply the largest quantities of these products 
to the retail trade in the United States. Ten samples 
of each product made by each manufacturer were 
collected for analysis. Most of the samples were 
collected in Ithaca, New York, in grocery stores and 
drug stores scattered throughout the city, at dif- 
ferent times during a period of sixteen months. A few 
samples were collected in other communities, and 
three samples of each product were supplied by the 
manufacturers who were requested to take them from 
different manufacturing lots. 


PROCEDURE 


Analyses were made in duplicate for the cocoas 
and in triplicate for the chocolates. The samples 
were wet-ashed, iron determined by the thiocyanate 
method of Stugart (1), and the intensity of color read 
in an Evelyn photoelectric colorimeter. 


RESULTS 


The results showed that the iron content of these 
chocolate products was higher than it has been as- 
sumed to be. For cocoa, the mean values of 6.71 and 
10.86 mg. per 100 gm. (Table 1) for ten samples of 
Brands A and B respectively were several times 
greater than the value of 2.7 mg. reported in the 
Tables of Food Composition published by the 
U.S.D.A. (2). For baking chocolate, the mean values 
of 4.29 and 6.87 mg. per 100 gm. were much higher 
than the value of 2.5 mg. given in the same tables. 
The values in the U.S.D.A. tables are the same ones 
which have appeared in previous editions. While 
these values were the best available at the time the 
tables were compiled, it is probable that the analyses 
were made years ago when methods for iron analyses 
were not as accurate as at present. Milk chocolate 
was found to contain 0.91 mg. per 100 gm. (Table 1), 
about one-fourth as much as baking chocolate. The 
variation in iron content among the ten samples of 
each chocolate product was wide; especially was 


1 Received for publication August 13, 1949. 
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TABLE 1 
Tron content of three chocolate products 


IRON 


Baking chocolate 


SAMPLE Cocoa 








A eR eee ae ee Milk 
Brand A Brand B Brand A Brand B chocalate® 
mg./100 gm. | mg./100 gm. | mg./100 gm. | mg./100 gm. | mg./ 100 gm. 
1 6.01 9.37 | 3.64 5.43 | 0.83f 
2 6.04 | 10.57 3.64 5.89 0.84 
3 6.26 10.65 3.92T 6.45 0.89 
4 6.58 10.71 3.97F 6.49 0.90 
5 6.63T 10.95f 4.01f 6.81f 0.93T 
6 6.77 11.047 4.08 6.85 0.93 
7 6.82 11.11 4.36 7. 26f 0.93 
8 7.107 11.13t 4.66 “can 0.93 
9 7.39 11.39 4.86 7 .82T 0.96F 
10 7.467 11.66 5.72 7.96 0.99 
Mean. . 6.71 10.86 4.29 6.87 0.91 


* Only one brand was analyzed. 
+ Supplied by the manufacturer. 


this true for baking chocolate. It will be noted that 
the products of one manufacturer contained much 
more iron than did those of the other. 

That baking chocolate contains less iron than cocoa 
is not surprising, because sugar is added to chocolate 
in the process of manufacture. There may be other 
reasons, also. Possibly little iron is removed in the 
cacao butter extracted in the manufacture of cocoa, 
and there is a possibility of iron being added from 
steel equipment in the process of powdering cocoa. 
That milk chocolate contains less iron than baking 
chocolate is to be expected because milk and sugar 
are added. 

If the mean values for Brand B are used, a square 
(1 oz.) of baking chocolate is found to contain al- 
most 2 mg. iron and 1 Tbsp. cocoa to contain almost 
1 mg. 

REFERENCES 
(1) Srueart, R.: Determination of iron in milk and other 
biological materials. Indust. & Engin. Chem., Anal. 
Ed. 3: 390, 1931. 
(2) Bureau or HUMAN NUTRITIONAL AND Home Economics 
in cooperation with NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL: 


Tables of food composition in terms of eleven nutri- 
ents. U.S.D.A. Misc. Pub. No. 572, 1945. 
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ALNUTRITION is prevalent in 
many areas of the world. It is closely associated with 
poverty and with the uneven distribution of food 
resulting from an uneven distribution of real income. 
It was to eliminate malnutrition and to help in 
raising standards of living that the nations of the 
world created the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations at Quebec in 1945. The 
member countries of FAO look forward to a time 
when there will be an abundance of food for every- 
body, rich and poor, and an equitable food distribu- 
tion and consumption so that no one need be badly 
fed. 

But the problem will not be solved simply by mak- 
ing a greater quantity of food available. Even in this 
country, the richest in the world, health authorities 
face the fact that over-eating is one of the most 
common sources of malnutrition. Thus it does not 
follow that if there is enough food available, people 
will select a well-balanced diet. At this time of world 
food shortage it becomes even more imperative that 
people use the available food supply well in order to 
alleviate the present position as far as possible. 

Even under existing circumstances there is often 
room for improvement in the diet of people at a 
given economic level, improvement which could be 
brought about if people were taught to choose and 
prepare their foods better. As an example, it would 
be possible to eliminate beriberi among the peoples 
of the Far East if the populations in that area could 
be taught to accept parboiled or lightly milled rice. 
Much of the nutritive value of the rice could also be 
saved by improved methods of washing and cooking. 
In many countries there is a supply of vegetables 
available which is not utilized to the full and which, 
if included in the diet, could contribute greatly to 
improved nutritional status. 

Before studying methods of nutrition education it 
is important to examine the evidence which indicates 
that an educational program can really influence 
food consumption. Few controlled experiments have 
been made to measure the influence of education on 
food consumption. There are, however, sufficient 


1 Presented at the 32nd Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Denver, on October 13, 1949. 
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indications of such changes to justify a belief that 
nutrition education can be worth while. One in- 
stance of this can be found in the United Kingdom, 
where vegetable consumption per capita was raised 
from 49 kg. to 60 kg. per year during the first years 
of World War II. Inasmuch as bread and potatoes 
were unrationed at the time, the increase in the rate 
of consumption of vegetables cannot be attributed 
to a total food shortage and can be considered, at 
least partially, as the result of the Ministry of Food’s 
educational program. 

Changing food consumption by education is no 
easy task because food habits and customs are closely 
interwoven in the social and cultural life of the peo- 
ple. In the Irish famine in the nineteenth century, 
people starved rather than eat maize. In postwar 
Italy, where there was an acute food shortage, pea 
soup powder was left lying in cases on the roadside 
because it was a completely unfamiliar food that was 
foreign to the Italian dietary pattern. Many other 
factors must be considered by the educator if he is to 
convince the people that they should alter their eat- 
ing habits. Poverty, disinterest, lack of general edu- 
cation, and ill health may be obstacles in the way of 
change. A thorough understanding of existing con- 
ditions and the reason for their existence is needed, 
and any program must be adapted to fit those con- 
ditions. Without this, money and effort are likely to 
be spent with a minimum of success. 


ESTABLISHING A BASE LINE OF KNOWLEDGE 


Nutrition education must not be an unrelated pro- 
gram carried out for its own sake. It must be based 
on a knowledge of existing conditions and directed 
towards specific changes which will improve the 
hedlth of the people. A nutrition education program 
is only needed when the present diet is inadequate 
and where the people, if enlightened, have the pos- 
sibility of improving the situation. To know that 
such a program is needed and to plan it intelligently, 
information on the following points is required: 

(a) The present nutritional status. Could the present 
nutritional status be improved by altering the food 
pattern within the economic limitations of the com- 
munity concerned? Or, are nutritional disorders, if 
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they exist, the result of a total food shortage be- 
yond the control of the community or the result of 
outside factors such as parasitic infection? Is a change 
in food habits really required or should health educa- 
tion be directed to parasite control or sanitation? 
The evidence necessary to answer these questions is 
best obtained from a nutritional status survey. If 
that is impossible, some assessment of the situation 
may be made from the experience of local physicians 
and from mortality and morbidity statistics. 

(b) Food supply. Does the overall food supply in 
the country result in a definite shortage of any im- 
portant nutrient which might be. responsible for the 
malnutrition? Some idea of the answer to this ques- 
tion may be had from a “food balance”’ of produc- 
tion, imports, exports, and utilization of food com- 
modities. If no “food balance” exists, opinions of 
experts who know the region well may give some 
estimate of the situation, particularly where the diet 
of the country is grossly unbalanced. 

(ec) Food patterns and habits. What do people really 
eat? Do the choice and methods of food preparation 
result in a shortage of specific nutrients? This in- 
formation can best be obtained by dietary surveys of 
various types. Where no surveys have been made, 
the more obvious shortages can often be assessed by 
nutritionists who are thoroughly familiar with the 
eating practices of the people. However, the nu- 
tritive value of many foods in different areas is still 
unknown. It is necessary to find out the true value 
of the diet. This.cannot be done by comparing the 
quantities of various foods eaten with a standard 
established by another country, such as the United 
States. In Mexico, for instance, the adult population 
drinks very little milk, but their calcium require- 
ments are largely met by the lime used in processing 
maize flour for tortillas. An attempt to change the 
dietary pattern without an appreciation of the part 
that each local food plays may result in a diet worse 
than the original and perhaps actually dangerous in 
terms of health. In addition, it is important to ex- 
amine existing food habits and to understand the 
social, cultural, and economic significance of the vari- 
ous foods, before any plans are made to change the 
dietary pattern. Certain foods have prestige; others 
are forbidden by religious laws or have significance 
in religious practice. There may be deep-rooted preju- 
dices in favor of or against certain foodstuffs. A 
knowledge of the meal pattern is also important as 
this shows where new foods can most easily be. in- 
troduced into the diet without upsetting current 
practice more than necessary. 

(d) Proposed changes. On the basis of a knowledge 
of the nutritional status and the food consumption 
and dietary practices of the people in question, it 
may be possible to plan desirable changes. These 
changes should be examined carefully to see if they 
are: (a) Practical from the supply point of view. Are 
the foods available, or if not, could they be grown or 
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imported? Will they be sufficiently cheap for all to 
buy them, or could some special arrangement be 
made so that vulnerable groups can receive them 
without payment as, for example, through a school 
meal scheme? (b) Acceptable from a social and cul- 
tural viewpoint? (c) Really advantageous from the 
nutritional standpoint? 


INCENTIVES LIKELY TO LEAD TO CHANGES 


To what motives can the educator appeal which 
are likely to produce cooperation among the group 
where improvements are needed? It is important to 
learn what the fundamental aims and ambitions of a 
family are, so that an appeal can be made to them. 
It is unlikely that a man will plan a garden or a 
housewife change her cooking methods simply be- 
cause he or she is told to do so. If, however, the 
parents’ ambition is to give their children a good 
education or to have increased prestige in the neigh- 
borhood, or some other personal or family aim, the 
teaching can be related to this and is likely to be 
much more effective. It should not be forgotten that 
demonstrated improvements are one of the best 
incentives. 


ORGANIZATION OF A NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAM 


It is impossible for the specialized nutritionist to 
reach directly all members of a population group. 
Information must therefore be passed on through 
doctors, teachers, agriculturists, home economists, 
social workers, or workers in any other profession 
who have an opportunity for close contact with 
people. 

The approach to the nutrition education problem 
must be chosen to suit the particular country con- 
cerned. An approach suitable for a highly-developed 
country like the United Kingdom would be quite 
unsuitable for an under-developed country such as 
Guatemala. These differing types of society have 
certain inherent characteristics. 


In a Highly-Developed Country 


In a highly-developed country a network of or- 
ganization, as a rule, already exists which spreads 
out from the central government and reaches the 
smallest communities. For example, information can 
be passed from the Minister of Health down through 
channels of health personnel and quickly reach the 
people through village or district health clinics. Simi- 
lar organizations usually exist in agriculture, social 
welfare, education, and often non-governmental or- 
ganizations. For example, the Red Cross has such 
channels. In this type of civilization there is usually 
a comparatively rich section of the population which 
can be taxed to supply facilities for the poor, a high 
degree of literacy, and a general availability of ma- 
chinery and modern means of communication. Under 
these circumstances it is possible to use existing 
personnel and organizations in a nutrition education 
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‘ampaign, and to employ, in addition, such teaching 
methods as magazines, radios, and movies. The wide- 
spread nature of the organizations makes it possible 
to start this work in many or all areas simultaneously. 


In an Under-Developed Country 


In the under-developed country, these networks 
are absent or too thinly spread to enable direct con- 
tact to be made with large numbers of people. There 
is usually a low percentage of literacy, and news- 
papers, books, and radios are not available to the 
majority of the population. Poverty and lack of .in- 
dustrialization restrict the supply of equipment. 
There are often, on the other hand, coherent social 
groups in villages or neighborhoods which make it 
possible to develop a community program. Informa- 
tion can be spread through the village chief and 
counsel or the tribal leaders. If this cohesive group- 
ing of society does not exist, there are natural leaders 
in every society who must be located and used if the 
program is to have any degree of success. They can 
usually be discovered by finding out, through con- 
versation with people in their homes, which families 
are most often visited and which families people 
would ask to represent them if they needed a spokes- 
man. Information given to these leaders or demon- 
strations carried out in their homes are likely to 
influence the community much more than if other 
homes are chosen, no matter how cooperative the 
other families are. Educational programs carried out 
in an under-developed country are usually more 
successful if allowed to spread from a few points. It 
is a fatal mistake to create a large social service 
overnight without enough trained personnel and 
fundamental groundwork. 

Whichever type of country is being considered, it 
is essential that education in a subject such as nutri- 
tion should be a joint and integrated project in which 
the community as a whole takes part and in which 
health, agriculture, education, and welfare personnel 
all work together. Nutrition is so closely allied with 
all these disciplines that an isolated program in any 
one of these fields is likely to have only limited suc- 
cess. It is of little importance which group of workers 
starts the program, provided all are drawn into it 
and provided that sound technical information on 
nutrition and allied subjects is available to give the 
program direction. Among the more highly-developed 
states, for instance, Canada’s country-wide nutrition 
education program is given leadership by the Nu- 
trition Division of the Ministry of Public Health and 
Welfare. The state and county agricultural workers 
are chiefly responsible for the program in the rural 
areas of the United States of America, while the 
public health or education departments carry out 
much of the work in the urban areas. The initiative 
in New Zealand is principally taken by the schools. 
Yet in all of these countries the most successful 
programs are in those districts where the health and 
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well-being and nutrition are considered as an inte- 
grated problem and assistance and cooperation is 
sought from all elements in the community. 


EXPERIENCE IN JAVA AND UGANDA 


In the less developed countries it is even less pos- 
sible to separate a nutrition education program from 
all the other aspects of community life. The approach 
made, however, may be from a great variety of 
directions. In prewar Java, for example, an interest- 
ing program in community education was carried 
out by the health authorities. Selected people from 
the villages were given two years’ training as hygiene 
workers. During this training they learned a con- 
siderable amount about health and nutrition, but 
emphasis was put especially on techniques of teach- 
ing suitable for the area. Each worker was then 
given a small area with a group of villages. As news 
travels by word of mouth, the educational system 
was based on direct contact with each family. The 
worker was forewarned to avoid any impression of 
coercion. The worker talked to the families one at a 
time with plenty of leisure for free discussion and 
with suitable visual material to illustrate the points. 
The technique was very simple, and only one point 
was made at a visit. Each hygiene worker expanded 
his area to cover an increasing number of villages 
but never extended his teaching over an area too big 
for him to pay repeat visits at regular intervals. The 
program began in each area with the subject for 
which there was the most obvious need, but it was 
not confined to health and sanitation problems; it 
was expanded to cover welfare in a much wider sense. 

In Uganda, a community improvement program 
has been developed by the agricultural officers. Each 
officer spends a three-year period in the country 
learning the habits and customs of the people before 
he is expected to contribute anything to the program. 
In most of this area, the land is owned by the tribe. 
Each United Kingdom agricultural officer has a 
college-trained African assistant and a group of na- 
tive instructors who have received two years’ train- 
ing in an agricultural school. The instructor works 
through the local village chiefs, the assistant agricul- 
tural officer through the county chief, and the agri- 
cultural officer through the chief and the council of 
the tribe. The agricultural staff is officially in an 
advisory capacity. The personality of the worker is 
considered to be far more important than the particu- 
lar method of extension used because what primitive 
peoples learn depends on whether they trust the 
officer. The appeal used most successfully is to ex- 
plain that the recommended procedure was what 
their grandparents used to do. (As nearly everything 
had been tried by someone’s grandfather at some 
stage, this is usually a valid statement.) The natives 
are proud of their traditions, and this appeal works 
well, so well, in fact, that three tribes established 
strip-cultivation between 1939 and 1944. 
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In Guatemala, nutrition education is given to the 
people through the rural school system. Schools are 
grouped in a nuclear system, twenty subsidiary 
schools around one central school, with supervision 
of the teachers from this center. School gardens, 
care of small livestock, simple physiology, hygiene, 
and nutrition are all included in the curriculum. 
School meals are organized. The community takes 
part in the school activities through parents’ or- 
ganizations. This program should be assisted con- 
siderably by the recent establishment in Guatemala 
of the Institute of Nutrition for Central America 
and Panama. This Institute should soon be in a 
position to clarify the nutritional problems in that 
country and to suggest practical lines for the teach- 
ing to follow. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 


Space does not allow a lengthy discussion of meth- 
ods of teaching nutrition. A few points, however, may 
be stressed. 

(a) It is important to avoid transferring methods, 
materials, and nutrition rules and standards from 
one country to another without making adjustments. 

(b Personal contact and the worker’s ability to 
establish confidence are necessary. 

(c) Methods must be simple and not spectacular, 
and continued patience and tact over a long period 
are essential. 

(d) Participation by the people of the community 
is important. Domg things for people is often easy, 
but it costs more and is more temporary in its effect 
than helping them to do things themselves. Work 
should include activities for all periods of life. 

(e) Programs once started should not be dropped, 
for this increases the difficulty of starting successfully 
again. Therefore, work should be confined within the 
scope that can be continued. 


EVALUATION 


The importance of an objective evaluation of a 
nutrition education program cannot be stressed too 
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strongly, and it should be remembered in measuring 
the success of the program that the aim is to achieve 
action and that knowledge, possessed but ignored, 
is of little significance. Sound evaluation can only 
be made if proper controls have been established. 
The controls can be of two principal kinds: (a) With 
the population as its own control. This necessitates 
a knowledge of previous conditions over a long 
period and an assurance that nutrition education is 
the only factor in the change. (b) Comparison of 
two similar groups, one subjected to education, the 
other left alone. 


FAO AND NUTRITION EDUCATION 


The Nutrition, the Rural Welfare, and the Agri- 
culture Divisions of FAO have a common interest in 
food education throughout the world. Recently a 
meeting on extension, organized by the Rural Wel- 
fare Division together with the Inter-American In- 
stitute of Agricultural Sciences, was held at Tur- 
rialba, Costa Rica. At this meeting the delegates 
emphasized the fact that- extension should be con- 
sidered in terms not only of agriculture, but of health 
and welfare. The importance of the cultural approach 
and of evaluation were stressed by the meeting. The 
three interested divisions of FAO cooperated in this 
conference. 

The Nutrition Division of FAO assists member 
countries by promoting the exchange of information 
on educational programs and will, in the next few 
months, publish a brochure on principles and pro- 
grams of nutrition education. 

The Information Division is cooperating with the 
Nutrition Division in the production of some nutri- 
tion teaching materials. The first of these, a filmstrip, 
on improving rice diets entitled ““Rice and Health,” 
has been widely distributed in rice-eating areas. FAO 
hopes to produce teaching aids for other areas in the 
world. FAO would be grateful to receive evaluation of 
nutrition education programs carried out by any of 
the readers of this JouRNAL, for such information 
is of assistance to workers in many member countries. 


Pasteurization of Milk 


The pasteurization of milk is a heat treatment much less severe than that to which most 
foods are subjected during cooking. Reductions in nutritive value due to pasteurization have 
been proved in only a few instances, and these reductions do not significantly affect the over- 
all value of milk in the diet. Protein, lactose, butterfat, calcium, phosphorus, vitamin A, and 
riboflavin, none of which are materially affected by pasteurization, are the main contribu- 
tions of milk to the diet. Riboflavin is sensitive to light, and considerable loss occurs when milk 
in glass bottles is left in the sunlight for some time. However, this loss of riboflavin is not 


the result of pasteurization. 


There is not any evidence that niacin, pantothenic acid, biotin, pyridoxine, and vitamins D, 
Ii, and K are significantly affected by pasteurization. Thiamine and ascorbic acid may be re- 
duced by up to 20 per cent, depending on the methods and precautions observed in processing. 
Since milk is nota rich source of these vitamins these losses are not significant from the overall 
nutritional standpoint. Articles on pasteurization by Andrews and Fuchs appeared in 
the J.A.M.A. September 11, 1948 (138: 128).—From Queries and Minor Notes, J.A.M.A. 141: 
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HE median annual cash salary of hospital 

dietitians, not including cash equivalent for 
any maintenance provided by the employer, in May, 
1949, was $2820. This figure was obtained by a 
survey! made by the U. 8. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the 
American Dietetic Association. Half of the hospital 
dietitians earned between $2400 and $3200; one out 
of twelve reported a salary of less than $2000, and 
less than one in twenty received $5000 or more 
(Table 1). In all regions? except New England and 
the Southeast, the median salary of hospital dieti- 
tians was between $2750 and $3000 a year. In New 
England, the median was $2520, and in the Southeast 
it was $2600. Highest salaries, with a median be- 
tween $2950 to $3000, were reported in the Moun- 
tain, Southwest, and Pacific States. 

The survey covered not only hospital dietitians but 
those in other branches of dietetics who were mem- 
bers of the American Dietetic Association. Since ‘it 
was impossible to reach those in other fields of the 
profession who were outside the Association, the data 
on these branches must be used with caution. It is 


1 Information was obtained by means of a mail question- 
naire filled in by members of the profession. Altogether 
about 2100 hospital dietitians and 1200 other active and in- 
active dietitians participated in the study. It is estimated 
that these participants account for about a third of all hos- 
pital dietitians and between a third and a fourth of the 
members of the American Dietetic Association outside the 
hospital field. 

* The regions used in this study were: New England— 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania; Border states—Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia; Southeast—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wiscon- 
sin; Middle West—Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain—Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah. and 
Wyoming; and Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, and 
Washington. 


probable that inclusion of non-members would lower 
the average salaries reported, at least for food service 
dietitians. Among the other groups for which suffi- 
cient data were collected to warrant discussion, low- 
est salaries were reported for college food service 
dietitians whose median was about $3000 a year. 
Food editors and industrial consultants apparently 
received the highest earnings of any dietitians, but 
the number of replies from women in these two fields 
does not warrant presentation of average salaries for 
them. Industrial food service dietitians ranked next 
highest with a median salary of $3800. 

Salaries tended to increase with length of service 
with the dietitian’s present employer as well as with 
total years of experience in the profession. There was 
apparently little variation in salary levels of hospital 
dietitians among different sized communities, but 
salaries tended to be higher in large hospitals than 
in small. In general hospitals, where the great ma- 
jority of hospital dietitians are employed, the median 
was $2760 annually. Highest salaries were reported 
for mental hospitals, where the median dietitian 
earned $3330 a year. 

Practically all participants in the survey reported 
some professional education in dietetics or related 
fields and at least nine out of ten reported that they 
had either a bachelor’s degree in dietetics, home ec- 
onomics or related fields, or some graduate work. 
Salaries were found to increase with amount of edu- 
cation, from $1860 for those without any college edu- 
cation in the profession to $3100 for those with some 
graduate work in this field. 

About one hospital dietitian in four lived in quar- 
ters provided by the hospital, receiving room and 
usually board in addition to her salary. Cash salaries 
for those living outside hospital quarters were on the 
average, almost $600 higher than for those occupy- 
ing hospital quarters (Table 2). Part of the regional 
differences in salaries is explained by differences in 
the extent to which dietitians lived in hospital quar- 
ters. Arrangements for “‘living in’? were most com- 
mon in New England and the Southeast where cash 
salaries were lowest; they were least common in the 
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TABLE 1 
Annual salaries of hospital dietitians by region, 1949* 


ANNUAL SALARY —— — acer reomt 
United New Middle Border 


States England Atlantic states 

Under $1000 t 0 t 0 
$1000 but under $1200 t 0 0 0 
$1200 but under $1400 1 1 Tt 2 
$1400 but under $1600 1 2 1 0 
$1600 but under $1800 | 2 6 1 1 
$1800 but under $2000 4 6 | 6 
$2000 but under $2200 7 13 11 8 
$2200 but under $2400 | 6 8 8 6 
$2400 but under $2600 | 16 17 15 13 
$2600 but under $2800 12 16 | 10 12 
$2800 but under $3000 11 4 10 11 
$3000 but under $3200 12 8 12 8 
$3200 but under $3400 6 4 4 6 
$3400 but under $3600 | 2 tT 2 2 
$3600 but under $3800 | 6 2 7 8 
$3800 “but under $4000 4 aaa 4 3 
$4000 but under $4206 2 2 2 3 
$4200 but under $4400 1 2 a 0 
$4400 but under $4600 1 1 2 1 
$4600 but under $4800 1 0 1 3 
$4800 but under $5000 1 2 1 1 
$5000 but under $5200 tT 0 1 t 
$5200 but under $5400 2 2 1 4 
$5400 but under $5600 1 1 0 1 
$5600 but under $5800 t Tt 0 t 
$5800 but under $6000 tT 0 0 | 0 
$6000 and over 1 1 1 1 

Total 100 100 100 100 

Median..... ....| $2820 $2520 $2760 $2820 


PERCENTAGE OF DIETITIANS IN VARIOUS REGIONS 





Great Middle 


Southeast Lakes West Southwest Mountain Pacific 
0 0 0 0 0 1 
2 0 0 1 0 0 
2 0 0 2 0 0 
1 tT 0 0 0 0 
4 ] 0 1 2 0 
12 2 3 3 6 T 
= o> fe 5 4 1 
7 5 10 1 6 2 
12 17 17 20 18 12 
6 16 13 9 2 14 
12 13 13 7 16 16 
10 15 13 13 9 20 
7 6 7 5 13 8 
, 2 1 2 1 4 
5 7 3 9 3 6 
1 3 7 8 7 4 
2 2 2 1 3 2 
0 1 t t 2 2 
1 1 1 3 0 2 
2 1 1 0 5 3 
1 1 T 3 2 1 
0 Tt 0 0 0 tT 
2 1 3 4 1 ] 
0 tT 0 3 0 1 
1 1 0 tT 0 0 
0 tT 0 0 0 0 
1 1 T 0 0 } tT 
100 100 100 100 100 | 100 


~ $2600 | «$2880 | $2820 $3000 | $2950 | $3000 


* Reported in May, 1949. Salaries do not include cash equivalent of any maintenance provided by employer. 


7 Less than } of 1 per cent. 


TABLE 2 
Median annual salary of hospital dietitians by region and 
living arrangements, *1949 








NUMBERS OF DIETITIANS AND SALARIES 

Living in hos- Living outside 

REGION pitals hospitals 

nic, | Medion | run. | Minion 

Num- oe 1 Num- | 1 

bert (amet | “heck | augue 

New England 202 | $2250 | 284 $2650 
Middle Atlantic | 537 | 2500 | 923 2810 
Border states teal 2400 | 279 | 3070 
Southeast 253 | 2280] 383 2970 
Great Lakes | 264 2700 | 1042 | 2940 
Middle West 93 2580 | 314 2940 
Southwest 75 | 2700 | 380); 3000 
Mountain 32 | 2400; 210; 3000 
Pacific 32 2700} 599 | 3000 


United States................ 1659 | $2400 | 4414 | $2970 


* Reported in May, 1949. Salaries do not include cash 
equivalent of any maintenance provided by employer. 
+ Refers to estimated total, not actual number of replies. 


regions with the highest cash salaries. However, sep- 
arate data for those living in and those living out 
still leave New England lowest in the salary scale 
and the Southwest and Pacific States generally high- 
est. Salaries in the Southeast also ranked low among 
dietitians living in the hospital, but this region stood 
relatively high in terms of salaries for those occupy- 
ing their own living quarters. 

Meals, in addition to cash salaries, were provided 
for one-half the hospital dietitians and almost all col- 
lege food service dietitians. In most cases twenty-one 
meals were provided weekly. Meals were added to 
salaries most frequently in the Great Lakes, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific States. 

On the basis of returns for one month in the spring 
of 1949, it appears that relatively few dietitians re- 
ceived any income from dietetic work beyond their 
regular salaries and room and board. About one in 
ten received some additional income (for example, 
for overtime or holiday work). Among nutritionists 
receiving this additional income, the amount varied 
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TABLE 3 
Usual scheduled weekly hours* on duty of hospital dietitians by regions, 1949 


PERCENTAGE OF HOSPITAL DIETITIANS IN VARIOUS REGIONS 


SCHEDULED WEEKLY HOURS* = 
United New 


States | England § Atlantic 


All schedules | 100 100 100 
40 | 34 23 24 
42 4 4 4 
44 29 32 39 
45 6 4 8 
48 14 20 13 
50 4 4 4 
54 3 5 3 
55 1 1 
60 2 5 1 
Other 3 ; 3 


* Excluding meal periods. 


TABLE 4 
Annual paid vacations of dietitians in selected fields of 
specialization, 1949 


PER- PER- 
CENTAGE PER- CENTAGE PER- 
OF mise a . OF CENTAGE 
ANNUAL PAID VACATION HosPi- |‘ aa COLLEGE OF 
ery Pree TALOR | xurerr- FOOD | COLLEGE 
CLINIC TIONISTS SERVICE TEACH- 
DIETI- DIETI- ERS 
TIANS TIANS 
All dietitians 100 100 100 100 
Some vacation 100 100 98 96 
1 workweek 2 1 0 4 
2 workweeks 33 25 17 10 
3 workweeks 13 20 13 17 
4 workweeks or 1 month 28 27 44 43 
Over 1 month 18 8 14 6 
Other amount 6 19 10 16 
No vacation . 0 2 4 


* Less than 3 of 1 per cent. 


from $15 to $50 a month. Among hospital dietitians, 
it varied from $1 to about $25. 


HOURS OF WORK 


Hours of work of dietitians appeared to be rela- 
tively long compared with those of wage earners and 
of many other white collar groups in 1949. Hospital 
dietitians averaged about 44 hr. a week. Nutrition- 
ists typically worked shorter hours, averaging 40 hr. 
a week, whereas college food service dietitians re- 
ported that they worked about 49 hr. weekly on the 
average. Two-thirds of the hospital dietitians re- 
ported that their work schedule exceeded 40 hr., as 
did nine out of ten college food service dietitians. 
About one out of three hospital dietitians was on a 
44-hr. schedule, whereas 48 hr. was the most common 
single workweek for college food service dietitians. 

Among those working in hospitals, the longest 


Middle Border 


Great Middle South- 


staane Southeast Cake West nat Mountain | Pacific 
100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
36 31 33 29 38 43 77 
3 8 1 7 3 1 2 
18 16 41 37 23 30 13 
7 4 4 3 9 8 2 
19 15 13 16 17 12 3 
7 9 2 2 4 1 1 
5 5 2 4 2 1 t 
2 3 1 1 0 1 0 
1 6 t 0 1 1 0 
2 3 3 1 3 2 2 


| 
| 
| 





+ Less than } of 1 per cent. 


schedules in hours were reported in New England 
(Table 3) and longest actual hours worked were re- 
ported in New England, the Border States, and the 
Southeast; in these three regions hours on duty 
averaged about 45 weekly. Shortest hours were found 
on the Pacific Coast where the workweek averaged 
42 hr. 

Split shifts, divided by more than an hour off, were 
reported by one-half of the hospital dietitians and by 
almost three-fifths of the college food service dieti- 
tians, but they were unusual for nutritionists. Most 
dietitians worked divided shifts only on some work- 
days in the week. In New England where split shifts 
were most common, over one-third of those required 
to work such a divided schedule were on this schedule 
all workdays in the week. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BENEFITS 

Practically all dietitians participating in the survey 
received paid vacations of at least two weeks an- 
nually. Almost one-half of the hospital dietitians, 
two-fifths of the nutritionists, three out of five college 
food service dietitians, and one-half of the college 
teachers received vacations of at least four weeks 
each year (Table 4). 

Sick leave was also widespread, although for hos- 
pital dietitians and college teachers it was less uni- 
versal than vacation plans. Typically, sick leave was 
limited to two workweeks annually. 

Provisions for retirement pensions varied from 
field to field. Whereas two-thirds of the nutritionists 
and college teachers worked where there were pen- 
sion plans contributed to at least in part by the em- 
ployer, one-half of the college food service dietitians 
and only three out of ten hospital dietitians were cov- 
ered by such pension arrangements. 

The nutritionists, college food service. dietitians, 
and college teachers participating in the survey re- 
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TABLE 5 
Total dietetic experience of dietitians in selected fields, 1949 


PERCENTAGE OF DIETITIANS IN VARIOUS FIELDS 


sts 


n- 


ns 
V- 


ns, 








Active Inactive 
TOTAL EXPERIENCE ——————_—_—— —__—— — ———____—__—__— ~ nn — 
Hospitalor | College. College Employed Not employed 
clinic Nutritionists| food service teachers All* outside - — —————— 
dietitians dietitians of dietetics All* Housewives 
All dietitians 100 100 100 | 100 100 | 100 100 100 
Less than 1 year or | 2 7. 5 | 10 14 oy ee 
1 to 2 years 19 3 9 6 21 21 21 23 
3 to 4 years 18 2 14 8 27 21 28 28 
; 5 to 9 years 24 23 oe. Tae ee as | @ 25 
é 10 to 14 years 12 33 te ee o * 9 9 10 
: 15 to 19 years 8 13 ae a 3 2 
é 20 or more years 10 24 13 oe) ee SE: 4 2 
5 Median of all dietitians (yr.)...... 6 13 8 12 4 t 4 








* Includes data for categories not shown separately. 


ported life insurance plans contributed to by employ- 
ers more often than did hospital dietitians, but hos- 
pitalization and provisions for medical care were 
more common for hospital dietitians. Almost one- 
half of the hospital dietitians were provided with 
hospitalization and medical care. These provisions 
were most common in the New England and Middle 
Atlantic States and least common in the Middle 
West, Mountain, and Pacific regions. 


ATTITUDES OF DIETITIANS 


Participants in the survey were asked to indicate 
whether they were satisfied or dissatisfied with cer- 
tain aspects of their economic status and working 
conditions. The replies to this question indicate that 
the leading sources of dissatisfaction in most fields of 
dietetics were economic, involving provisions for re- 
tirement, security against unemployment, salaries, 
and opportunities for promotion. Work equipment 
was also a source of complaint among a relatively 
large number of dietitians. When data were tabulated 
on a regional basis, there did not appear to be any 
relation between salary levels of hospital dietitians 
and the extent of satisfaction with salaries. However, 
there was somewhat less dissatisfaction regarding 


hours of work in those regions in which the work- 
week was shortest. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF INACTIVE DIETITIANS 


The survey of the economic status of dietitians was 
prompted, in part, by the shortage of dietitians that 
has been experienced in recent years. For this reason, 
those dietitians who had left their profession but had 
remained members of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion were included, and they were asked to indicate 
their reason for leaving the field. It was found that 
four out of five of these inactive dietitians were mar- 
ried and were not working outside their homes and 
that their major reason for leaving their profession 
was to care for their homes and families. Some of 
these women stated that it did not pay to work in 
their profession and hire someone to care for their 
families. 

These inactive dietitians had worked in their field 
an average of only four years beyond their years in 
college and time spent as dietetic interns. Replies for 
those still active in dietetics showed a relatively low 
average stay in the profession, particularly for hos- 
pital dietitians. One-half of the hospital dietitians 
reported six years or less of experience in their 
profession (Table 5). 


Good Sherbets Can Be Made with Cheese Whey 


A successful method for making sherbets from cheese whey, in which whey solids replace 
the nonfat milk solids that are normally used, has been developed by the Bureau of Dairy In- 


dustry, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 


Good sherbets were made with either fresh fluid whey, sweetened condensed whey, plain con- 
densed whey, or dried whey. Whey from Cheddar, Swiss, or cottage cheese was used with equal 
success. All the whey sherbets compared favorably in body and texture with those made 
from milk, and there was no characteristic whey flavor in the frozen product when good- 
quality whey was used. The whey sherbets were smoother and more refreshing in taste, and 
there was little or no difference in the calculated caloric content of the milk and whey sherbets. 
—From Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 


1949. 





Careful Planning Pays 


FRED SCHMID 


Vice President, Rexall Drug Company, Los Angeles 


E ALL have the common problem 
of making sure that any investment we make in new 
or improved facilities will “pay off.’ After thirty-two 
years in this business, I think the formula is simply 
this: 

(a) Establish the right merchandising policy. 

(b) Employ the best available talent on all phases 
of design. 

(c) Make sure your master plan is right. 

In short: the right merchandising policy; the right 
talent; the right master plan. 

If you study successful operations, you will find 
that these three cornerstones were laid before final 
planning and building were started. If you study 
failures, you will find that one or more of these ele- 
ments was not in the foundation. 

Let us analyze each of these important elements. 


THE RIGHT MERCHANDISING POLICY 


This means determining what you want to be— 
the type and kind of operation you want as related 
to your location, your market, and your competition. 

As applied to institutions, it means the menu you 
are going to serve; how you are going to serve it to 
patients, doctors, nurses, and the public; the hours 
of operation; the standards of service you want to 
maintain in relation to prices; how you are going 
to dramatize your service; and how you are going to 
promote it and advertise it to your employees, to your 
employer, and your public. 

As applied to schools and colleges, it means these 
same facts established as accurately as possible be- 
fore any plans are started. Again, it is analyzing the 
needs in terms of the numbers to be fed’at each meal, 
the time for feeding, the extent of the menu, the 
types of service, and so on. 

As applied to employee and industrial feeding, 
it means types of foods in relation to type of work, 
types of service, price policy in relation to average 
income, and decisions as to whether employees are 
to bus their own dishes, how executives are to be 
fed, whether dining rooms are also to be used as 
meeting rooms, and so on. 

As far as commercial restaurants are concerned, 
it is in this field that there is the greatest opportunity 


1 Presented at the 32nd Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association in Denver, on October 13, 1949. 


for imagination, courage, and showmanship. Per- 
haps there has been too much emphasis on labor- 
saving and not enough on improved merchandising 
policies that automatically create higher volume, 
gross profit, and lower labor costs. 

The National Restaurant Association recognizes 
the importance of good merchandising and has just 
issued a series of four supplements to its monthly 
News Bulletin—all on merchandising. The titles of 
these four supplements are: 

‘“‘There’s Magic (and Money) in Menus’’ (October, 
1949) 

“Food Is Not Your Silent Partner’? (November, 
1949) 

“Showmen of the Restaurant Business” (December, 
1949) 

“Take an Active Part in Advertising” (January, 
1950). 

The right merchandising policy should, therefore, 
be the first ingredient in the formula for successful 
planning, because it predetermines building struc- 
ture, layout, lighting, fixtures, and general atmos- 
phere. These things in themselves mean nothing 
unless all are correlated to the merchandising policy. 


THE RIGHT TALENT 


While it costs money to employ specialized talents, 
such as kitchen engineers, designers, and architects, 
if such specialists have genuine ability and their 
efforts are carefully coordinated, their hire will be 
the best investment you can make. Inversely, trying 
to plan and design with no help, or with so-called 
free counsel from someone who does not understand 
or comprehend your problem, may spell failure for 
your project before it gets started. I believe, and 
have said many times, that poorly planned facili- 
ties contribute as much as any other cause to the 
high mortality rate in food service operations. 

The thing that most of us overlook is that able 
talent must be paid for by someone, either directly 
or indirectly. A kitchen equipment manufacturer, 
for instance, who has able kitchen engineers on his 
staff—and there are many of them—can’t afford to 
maintain a so-called free planning service unless you 
are willing to allow that company a sufficient profit 
on the merchandise it sells to cover the cost of this 
engineering service. Since most of these companies 
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are in the business of selling equipment and not 
services, they lose interest quickly in the operator 
who has a reputation of getting all the free profes- 
sional advice he can but who is unwilling to allow the 
manufacturer an additional mark-up over some com- 
pany or broker who does nothing but take and fill 
orders after you know just what you want. On the 
other hand, such a company will give the best break 
to the operator who says, “I want you to help me 
plan a practical, functional operation entailing the 
lowest possible investment. | want you to assign 
your best man to my project. If you will do that, I 
will assure you the equipment business involved, 
knowing that you will not take advantage of me on 
price.” 

Many of you, however, are buying for others who 
may have a policy of requiring competitive bids on 
all work. If that is the case, you should first employ 
professional talent to help establish plans and speci- 
fications on which to take competitive bids. In most 
such cases a good part of the cost of such talent is 
offset by actual savings in purchases because bidders 
can figure a little closer if they have had no engineer- 
ing or sales expense on the project. 

In engaging architectural designers, I think the 
important thing is to agree in advance on what 
part of the work they are to get a fee, again based on 
the contribution they are able to make. If they 
can’t help with the planning and specifying of equip- 
ment, they shouldn’t participate in a fee. In such an 
event, they should only be paid a fee on leasehold 
improvements, signs, and so on, or they might be 
paid a fee on only part of the equipment—for ex- 
ample, that part which calls for a study of design 
and color, such as booths, tables, chairs, bars, and 
lunch counters. Remember, in dealing with archi- 
tects, they are entitled to a higher percentage for 
remodeling jobs than they are for new jobs. Just 
one other suggestion in the employment of this kind 
of talent: After preliminary estimates of cost have 
been made, it is a good arrangement to fix their fee 
so that from that point on their chief interest is in 
helping you to save money, knowing that it will not 
adversely affect their fee as it would if they were 
working on a straight percentage basis. 

While it is most desirable to engage architects and 
designers who are specialists in the building of food 
preparation and service establishments, I think that 
as far as commercial restaurants are concerned, you 
are safe with any architect who does commercial 
shops and stores and has a good reputation in that 
field. I say this because the basic approach to design- 
ing a shop or store is no different than designing a 
restaurant. In either case, the merchandising must 
control the store design. 

We are fortunate in the Construction Division at 
Rexall to have all the specialized talent we need to 
completely plan, design, and build any of our stores 
—large or small. with or without fountain and food 
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operations. There is a great saving in time and ex- 
pense when one organization can tie together all the 
elements of functional layout, structure, fixtures, 
lighting, and atmosphere. However, we still employ 
outside talent on occasion to supplement our own 
activities, and we recently have started to handle 
selected projects for outside clients other than drug- 
stores in order to keep from becoming stereotyped or 
circumspect. 

Second only in importance to the right merchandis- 
ing policy is obtaining the right human talent. 


THE RIGHT MASTER PLAN 


As most of you know who have done planning and 
building, the important thing is to have your long- 
range master plan right before you go into any de- 
tails within the basic layout or into any elements of 
design. If you don’t start with the right master plan, 
your improvements will be on a hit-or-miss basis, 
and money will be wasted. 

Before you go too far with your master plan, you 
should make up a pro forma operating statement 
showing estimated volume, payroll, food costs, oper- 
ating expenses, and occupancy costs, which include 
rent and depreciation. We do this at Rexall on every 
major project. Such a statement may indicate that 
your facilities are too large or too small, and you can 
adjust accordingly while plans are in the preliminary 
stage. 

If parking is important to the success of your oper- 
ation, then you should be sure when you’re doing 
your master planning that you have the right re- 
lationship of parking to anticipated volume. 

Now should come your consideration of all mer- 
chandising and operating problems. That’s when it’s 
good to “brainstorm” with your key employees. Get 
the benefit of their best thoughts and ideas about 
the project or problem. (Much can be learned about 
the art of “brainstorming” by reading Osborn’s book 
Your Creative Power [(1].) 

Next should come a study of those factors affect- 
ing labor costs, such as: 

(1) Flow of materials. 

(2) Handling of materials. 

(3) Distance employees must travel. (At $1.00 an 
hour, it costs | cent for each 52;°5 ft. an employee 
travels.) 

(4) Eliminating partitions between employees. 

(5). Advantage of intercommunication systems. 

(6) Study of the minimum number of employees 
needed to take care of slow and peak periods. 

(7) Ability to shut off part of a dining area when 
not in use. 

(8) Right type and flexibility of seating units. 

(9) Automatic labor-saving or work simplification 
equipment, such as dish conveyors, garbage disposal 
units, pre-rinse units, automatic dishwashers that 
have a cycle of washing and rinsing and automatic 
shut-off. 
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(10) Electronically controlled detergent dispensers 
for dishwashers. 

(11) Elimination of handling anything one at a 
time that can be handled collectively by the use of 
glass racks, dollies, and so on. In this connection, a 
study should be made to reduce the number of sizes 
and types of glassware, china, and so on. 

(12) Interchangeable stainless steel containers for 
all hot food serving equipment. 

(13) Automatic vegetable dicers, cubers, cutters, 
slicers, shredders, and so on. 

(14) Automatic pan and pot washers. 

(15) Automatic ice cubers and crushers. 

(16) Automatic orange juicers. 

(17) Automatic lemon sectionizers. 

(18) Automatic coffee brewers. 

(19) Automatic hamburger molders. 

(20) Automatic dough dividers and rounders. 

All of the things listed above really involve the 
question of adding to investment and capital equip- 
ment to cut labor costs. A good formula to keep in 
mind is that you can spend approximately one and a 
half times the annual cost of one employee to elimi- 
nate that employee with improved facility. 

Coincident with the development of master plans, 
we make our preliminary design sketches and studies 
to see what slight modifications we may need to make 
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Not until all the above is done should final work- 
ing drawings or specifications be prepared. Then it’s 
time enough to tie in those elements of final design 
that help to build volume or lower operating and 
maintenance costs. 

Last, but not least, there should be close super- 
vision during all periods of construction, for even the 
best planned project can be spoiled by poor instal- 
lation. 

There is the formula, as I see it, for successful 
planning of new or upgraded facilities in the food 
serving business: the right merchandising policy, the 
right talent, the right master plan. In each of these 
there is tremendous opportunity for applying our 
abilities and our imagination. 

In 1734, Gracian expressed it this way, in his Art 
of Worldly Wisdom: 

“There is no attaining eminence without both ap- 
plication and ability, and where they unite, there is 
greatest eminence. 

“Work is the price which is paid for reputation. 
What costs little is worth little. 

“Even for the highest posts, it is only in some 
‘ases application that is wanting, rarely the talent. 

“Don’t be content with humble mediocrity when 
you could shine among the highest.”’ 


SINT: 


to improve the design, although in principle, function 
should precede form. In other words, have your 
master plan decided before you turn it over to your 
architects and designers to stylize and dramatize. 


REFERENCE 


(1) Osporn, A. F.: Your Creative Power: How to Use Im- 
agination. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 1948. 


RALIN IE 
DDT Residues on Forage May Be Transmitted to Milk and Body Fat 


In a study to determine the effect of feeding milking cows on forages that had been sprayed 
two or three weeks earlier with DDT (0.6 to 2.4 lb. per acre), the Bureau of Animal Industry 
found that 5 to 30 per cent of the DDT intake appeared in the milk and that some appeared : 
30 to 170 days after the feeding of the treated forage was discontinued, the variations being , 
in direct proportion to the amount of DDT intake. When hay containing 34, 12, and 9 parts 
per million of DDT residue was fed to calves for six to eight months, the kidney fat was found 
to have 15, 4, and 4 parts per million of DDT, respectively. 

In other tests, a field of alfalfa was sprayed with 1 lb. DDT per acre, or 1 lb. chlordane, 
or 1} lb. toxaphene. When the hay was cut about a week later, the concentration of DDT, 
chlordane, and toxaphene (based on organic chlorine content) was 27, 10, and 36 parts per 
million, respectively. Ordinarily, the insecticides would be applied considerably farther in ad- 
vance of harvest than this. Cows receiving the treated hays showed significant amounts (up 
to 9 parts per million) of DDT in the milk, but very small amounts (less than 1 part per 
million) of the other two insecticides. 

When treated alfalfa was made into silage instead of hay, there was considerable loss of 
DDT and toxaphene in the silo, but very little change in the chlordane content. 

Related tests showed that the concentration of DDT in the milk may be greater when DDT 
is fed as a residue on forages than when it is fed by capsule in pure crystalline form. Also, wide 
differences in tolerance for DDT were observed in individual animals—one animal weighing 
850 lb. showed toxic symptoms when receiving 1 gm. DDT daily (about 25 mg. per kilogram 
body weight), whereas others showed no toxic effect when receiving several times this amount. 

These experiments were conducted in cooperation with the Bureau of Entomology and 
Plant Quarantine, as a part of the Research and Marketing study to determine the toxicologi- 
cal effects of insecticides, fungicides, and herbicides on plants and animals.—From Report of 
the Chief of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1949. 
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RESIGNATION OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

After more than nine years of devoted service to 
the American Dietetic Association, Gladys E. Hall 
tendered her resignation as Executive Secretary 
during the Annual Meeting in October to take effect 
April 1, 1950. 

A native of Indiana, Miss Hall has received both 
a bachelor’s and master’s degree from Indiana Uni- 
versity, and completed a dietetic internship at Uni- 
versity Hospitals, Indianapolis. Prior to joining the 
staff of the Association, she served as administrative 
dietitian at Indiana University Medical Center, 
where she assisted with plans for new food service 
units at Indiana University Hospitals and partici- 
pated in the approved course training for dietetic 
interns. 

In 1935 Miss Hall accepted a position at St. Louis 
University Hospitals where she became Director of 
the Dietetic Department. In this position she organ- 
ized an approved course for dietetic interns and de- 
veloped dietetic instruction in the Out-Patient De- 
partment. She was also responsible for teaching four 
academic courses at St. Louis University for which 
graduate credit was given. 

Miss Hall’s contributions to the Association have 
not been limited to her services as Executive Secre- 
tary. She served as Chairman of the Professional 
Education Section in 1939-40, and in 1940 was ap- 
pointed as the Association’s first Educational Direc- 
tor and continued in that capacity until 1944. During 
those four crowded years she was instrumental in 
helping to bring about many improvements in the 
educational program of the Association. Even after 
she became Executive Secretary, her continued in- 
terest and leadership were vital factors in the main- 
tenance of our educational standard during the peak 
enrollment of dietetic interns in 1945. 

In 1944 Miss Hall assumed the responsibilities of 
Executive Secretary of the Association. The duties 
of this recently established position were made in- 
creasingly difficult as a result of war conditions. 
Miss Hall never failed to meet the demands made 
upon her and gave unstintingly of her time and 
energy. Under her direction, the services of the 
Placement Bureau expanded and our Public Rela- 
tions and Vocational Guidance programs have de- 
veloped. Her ability to provide information at any 
time on any phase of our activities has been invalu- 
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able. Her insight into the needs of our growing Asso- 
ciation has given direction to many of our projects 
and activities with governmental and allied organiza- 
tions. 

It is to Miss Hall that much credit is due for the 
success of our annual conventions. Her untiring ef- 
forts in planning a program to meet the varied needs 
and interests of the members have been a major fac- 
tor in the increased attendance at our meetings. 

Her consistent devotion to the interests of the As- 
sociation has been an inspiration to those of us who 
have worked closely with her. We are indeed appre- 
ciative of this and of the excellent assistance she has 
given members of the Executive Board and the As- 
sociation. 

Miss Hall’s resignation has been accepted with re- 
gret and the full realization that the Association is 
losing a valuable member of its staff. However, we 
are counting on her to contribute to the needs of our 
growing Association through other channels. We all 
extend to her our sincere wishes for continued suc- 
cess and happiness. 
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CONSERVING FOOD VALUES! 
BERNICE K. WATT 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 


Agricultural Research Administration, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Neat and tidy answers are not readily available 
for all questions about food values of fruits and vege- 
tables. This is true in spite of the fact that in recent 
years many research workers have studied the effects 
of marketing and preparation practices on nutritive 
values. Many gaps in the information still exist. Yet 
significant conclusions may be drawn from some re- 
search results. 

Vegetables and fruits are major 
contributors of ascorbic acid to 
our diet and are important poten- 
tial sources of many other nutri- 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


For some time a large number of dieti- 


days, whereas, if cut and brought into a warm 
kitchen or displayed at room temperature on a 
grocer’s shelf, it may lose about half of its original 
content in the first day and by the second day have 
lost almost four-fifths. Broccoli, kale, spinach, and 
chard hold up even better in crushed ice. 

These green vegetables were also examined after 
storage at about 40° to 50°F. By the end of the fifth 
day a little more than half of the original ascorbic 
acid was found. In the case of kale and broccoli, this 
would still leave products of high ascorbic acid value 
because the entire group of vegetables belonging to 
the cabbage family comes from the garden with very 
high initial value. 

Some vegetables do better in 
conditions of lower humidity and 
higher temperatures than provided 
by storage in ice. Snap beans, 


ents. In varying degrees the 
retention of all nutrients in food 
is affected by temperature, expo- 
sure to air and to water, and by 
the length of time involved in each 
of these conditions. Because ascor- 
bie acid is more readily lost than 


tians and other nutrition-trained people 
who do not feel qualified or do not have 
the time to make a comprehensive study 
of the literature have been inquiring about 
various factors that affect the retention of 
nutrients in food. Because in this paper 
recent work in this area is concisely gath- 
ered up and reported, the editors are glad 
to present this review which will serve as 
a summary with suggestions for practical 


shelled Lima beans, peppers, and 
tomatoes retain about 90 per cent 
or more of their original ascorbic 
acid when refrigerated for a week. 

Cabbage left in the whole head 
is a very dependable source of this 
nutrient. Carefully wrapped heads 





other important elements, it is a 
useful measure of the preservation 
of nutrients in food. Conditions 
conducive to the retention of ascor- 
bie acid are conditions that help to retain other 
nutritive values. 


EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON FRESH FOODS 
The way foods are packed for shipment, stored in 
warehouses or grocery stores, or kept on hand at 
home has much to do with their nutritive value. 
The effectiveness of crushed ice in preserving the 
original nutritive value of vegetables has been 
studied in several laboratories by measuring the re- 
tention of ascorbic acid. Workers agree that the 
ascorbic acid in broccoli, lettuce, and in most of the 
dark green leafy vegetables like spinach and kale is 
effectively retained when they are packed in crushed 
ice. Asparagus, when held in crushed ice, loses less 
than one-fifth of its original ascorbic acid in five 
1Paper presented at the Nutrition Institute, March 30 


and April 1, 1949, in Washington, D. C. Sponsored by the 
Interagency Nutrition Planning Committee. 


applications of research. 
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held at refrigeration tempera- 
tures in closed containers have re- 
tained close to their original con- 
tent for at least two months. At 
room temperatures, tomatoes, peppers, and cabbage 
hold their ascorbic acid well as compared with 
other vegetables. 

Vegetables grown underground, while not particu- 
larly rich sources, retain their ascorbic acid for long 
periods when kept in a cool cellar. During the war, 
the turnip was a major source of ascorbic acid in 
some parts of Europe. 

Carrots have little ascorbic acid, but are high in 
vitamin A value. Removing their tops before shipping 
has little effect on vitamin A value. 

Potatoes are important sources of several nutri- 
ents because of the large quantities used. When 
freshly dug they frequently contain more ascorbic 
acid than tomatoes bought at the store. A new potato 
of medium size, if boiled in its jacket, might furnish 
a fourth or more of the day’s recommended allowance 
of ascorbic acid. Data on market samples of com- 
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ON THE THEME OF MILK 


When the basic dietary theme of milk no longer strikes a responsive chord in children 

or adults—because of aversion or intolerance—the resourceful “composer” may happily 
resort to a number of variations ... by changing the consistency and flavor of milk 
with either ‘‘Junket’’ Rennet Powder or Tablets, to insure an adequate intake of this 
essential nutrient. ¢ With quickened appeal to retina and taste-buds, 

deliciously tempting rennet-custards maintain all the 
nutritional values of milk — yet surpass it in 

ease of digéstibility because of the smaller, softer curds 
&) formed in the stomach by the enzymatic action of rennin. 
; e Let us send full details and trial packages. 
Also, samples of authoritative, time-saving infants’ 
- and children’s diets—for physicians “‘personalized” with 
. our compliments. ¢ ‘‘Junket’’ Rennet Powder 
available in six popular flavors, already sweetened; 
f Junket” Rennet Tablets—not sweetened or flavored. 


“JUNKET” is the 
trade-mark of Chr. 


Hansen's Laboratory, | SUNKET’’ BRAND FOODS 
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mercial varieties show that in late summer and early 
fall, when freshly harvested potatoes are available, 
high values, around 20 to 30 mg. per 100 gm., can be 
expected. Three months later the values are only half 
as high, and by spring, after storage of six or seven 
months, only about a third as much is found. 


EFFECT OF CANNING 


A large proportion of our food is either canned or 
frozen before it is distributed. In recent years exten- 
sive studies have been made on the nutritive content 
of canned food and the way it is affected by various 
steps in canning procedures. Studies of this nature 
pave the way for developing methods that will give 
a higher retention of nutrients. Present data indicate 
that some foods retain their nutrients well and others 
lose large proportions of their vitamins during 
canning and storage. 

In general, non-acid canned foods, such as beans, 
peas, spinach, and corn, retain only about half and 
in some instances as little as a fourth of their original 
ascorbic acid and thiamine. Oranges and tomatoes can 
be expected to retain much higher proportions. As- 
corbic acid losses in canned orange juice, for example, 
are usually about 1 per cent and seldom over 3 per 
cent. Fresh oranges vary among themselves in their 
ascorbic acid content. Those harvested early in the 
season have a higher value than those harvested 
toward the end. The freshly canned juice reflects 
these changes, but so far as the canning operation it- 
self is concerned, the loss of ascorbic acid is negligible. 
Losses in canning tomatoes run a little higher, but 
they also are too small to be of practical significance. 
Fresh tomatoes bought in the winter have much less 
ascorbic acid than those sold in summer. One study 
reported the ascorbic acid of summer tomatoes to be 
about three times higher than winter. Thus tomatoes 
canned in the summer and properly stored may be a 
better source of ascorbic acid in the winter than 
fresh tomatoes. 


EFFECT OF STORAGE ON CANNED FOODS 


Canned foods are usually held for several months 
before they are used. During this storage period it is 
desirable to keep them in a cool, dry place. A study 
of vitamin retention in canned food was made at 
four-month intervals over a period of two years. 
Higher percentages of each of five vitamins—ascorbic 
acid, carotene, thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin— 
were retained when the cans were stored at 50°F. 
than when stored at 65° to 80°F. During this period 
ascorbic acid losses of approximately 5 to 15 per cent 
were found for several popular canned vegetables 
stored at 50°F. and losses of about 20 to 35 per cent 
for those products stored at 80°F. Thiamine losses 
ranged from approximately 10 to 30 per cent in vege- 
tables stored at 50°F. and 30 to 55 per cent in those 
stored at 80°F. Tomatoes and citrus juices retained 
nearly all of their ascorbic acid for at least a year 
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when the cans were stored at temperatures about 
50°F. or less. After a year, even at room temperature, 
losses were only about 20 per cent, but at tempera- 
tures around 100°F. destruction was accelerated and 
at the end of a year less than a third of the original 
ascorbic acid was found. 


EFFECT OF FREEZING ON NUTRITIVE VALUES 


Data on frozen foods are more limited. Contrary 
to popular opinion, frozen foods have lost some of 
their nutrients. Blanching prior to freezing takes a 
rather heavy toll of the heat-labile and water-soluble 
nutrients. During storage at temperatures a few de- 
grees below freezing, there is an additional loss of 
vitamins, and it increases gradually with the length 
of storage. This loss is retarded with lower tempera- 
tures. A popular new frozen product that keeps its 
ascorbic acid well is concentrated orange juice. Pre- 
liminary studies indicate practically no loss in 
freezing or holding it near freezing for a year. 


EFFECT OF KITCHEN PREPARATION 


The way food is handled in the kitchen will influ- 
ence the nutritive values in the final serving. 

Vegetables may need trimming. For some vege- 
tables this should be done sparingly. The outside 
dark green, leafy parts of vegetables contain iron, 
calcium, and vitamins—from at least two to six 
times more iron than an equal weight of the inner 
bleached leaves and many times more calcium and 
vitamins. Outside lettuce leaves may be as much as 
thirty times higher in vitamin A value than the 
hearts. Broccoli leaves, often discarded, may have at 
least twenty times more vitamin A value than the 
stems. 

On the other hand, for some vegetables the parts 
could be discarded without much loss in nutritive 
value and with a gain in palatability. The midribs 
and stalks of vegetables, such as kale, turnip greens, 
and collards, have much less vitamin and mineral 
value than the leaf blade. 

Some vegetables are served raw. Cutting them ex- 
poses much new surface to the air and allows greater 
oxidation. Use of a sharp knife when chopping or 
shredding cabbage prevents bruising. Then the loss 
of ascorbic acid appears to be less than 15 per cent, 
and some workers found that keeping shredded cab- 
bage in the refrigerator for a few hours caused only 
a negligible additional loss. 

EFFECT OF COOKING ON NUTRIENTS 

Cooking is the final hurdle that nutrients must 
clear to get safely to the dinner table. Many factors 
affect the proportion of the different nutrients left in 
cooked food. 

The volume of water used is one of the most im- 
portant factors. Many nutrients are soluble in water, 
especially ascorbic acid, all of the B-vitamins, and 
some of the mineral compounds. Hence, if large 
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1. Lipstick tells the story. As long as lipstick smears 
glasses you can see they’re dirty. Strong alkalies can 
cut lipstick but not washing film. So, even with lip- 
stick gone . . . dishes can still be dirty. 


2. Calgonite* used as directed in the dishwasher rids 
s 

dishes of lipstick and washing film. The Calgon in 

Calgonite eliminates washing film . . . softens water 


. and prevents scum and scale—on your tableware 
—in your dish washer. 


3. Calgonite reduces the cost of clean dishes. Test 
Calgonite in your dishwasher—not on cost-per-pound 
but on cost-per-clean-dish. Write for free dishwashing 
instructions. Calgon, Inc., Hagan Building, Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. 


UAL 


CALGONITE 


Calgonite* for mechanical dishwashing. Calade* for hand 
dishwashing. Calgolac* the sudsless cleanser for bar glass- 
ware. Noca* all-purpose kitchen cleanser for hand use. 


*T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Calgon is the registered trademark 
of Calgon, Inc., for its vitreous sodium phosphate. 
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amounts of water are used, more of these nutrients 
are leached out. For example, cabbage cooked in four 
times its volume of water may lose to the cooking 
water as much as 60 per cent of its ascorbic acid. 
Cooked in a small amount of water, say about one- 
third as much water as cabbage, it may lose only 10 
per cent. 

With canned vegetables, the pouring away of the 
cooking water or the liquid is extremely wasteful. On 
the basis of the relative proportions of liquid and 
solids in consumer-size cans, this may result in a 
waste of a little more than one-third of the total as- 
corbie acid in the whole can, one-third of the thia- 
mine, and one-fourth of the riboflavin and iron. For 
several vegetables, one-fifth or more of the calcium 
may be lost if the liquid is discarded. If this canning 
liquid is not to be used in soups or gravy, it should 
be boiled down to a volume that can be served 
and then the vegetable added and heated through, 
thus saving the nutrients. 

Nutritive retention in cooked foods is also affected 
by the amount of food surface exposed. If foods are 
cut into small pieces, greater surface is exposed and 
there is more opportunity both for leaching into the 
cooking water and destruction at the surface by oxi- 
dation. However, the adverse effects of cutting food 
into small pieces are at least partially offset by the 
smaller volume of water needed, the shorter cooking 
time required, and the resultant greater attractive- 
ness. 

A relatively large loss of ascorbic acid occurs be- 
tween the time a vegetable is added to boiling water 
and the time the water returns to the boiling point. 
Increased enzyme activity within the vegetable 
during this heating up period before the enzymes 
are destroyed at the higher temperatures is thought 
to be responsible. This is the same kind of loss that 
occurs during ordinary steam- and water-blanching 
before canning and freezing. 

Nutritive retention is related to the length of the 
cooking period also; longer cooking periods cause 
greater destruction. 

Homemakers often cook enough of one food for 
several meals. Although this practice saves time, it is 
hard on the vitamins. As much as half of the ascorbic 
acid in boiled, peeled potatoes may be lost if they 
are not used until the second day. 

Hundreds of studies of nutritive losses during 
cooking have been made, but there are still many 
unknowns in this complex field. For the present it 
appears that the most important recommendations 
to homemakers are to cook vegetables in as small an 
amount of water as is feasible to prevent scorching 
and to cook them quickly and only until done. Then 
serve them as soon as possible. 

The material from which cooking utensils are 
usually made appears to have little or no effect on 
the conservation of nutrients. That is, it makes little 
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difference whether utensils are made of enamel, stain- 
less steel, aluminum, or glass. 


NUTRITIVE RETENTIONS IN PROTEIN FOODS 


Other food groups besides fruits and vegetables 
are also important sources of nutrients. In the meat, 
poultry, and fish group, the B-vitamins need to be 
considered. Some of the same principles can be ap- 
plied to cooking meat. 

Flavorful meat drippings probably are not dis- 
varded to the same extent as cooking water from 
vegetables. This is all to the good, because the B- 
vitamins are readily soluble and an appreciable pro- 
portion of each may be found in the bottom of the 
pan. 

Long cooking is hard on the B-vitamins, but not 
all cuts of meat lend themselves to short cooking 
methods, such as broiling or frying. To conserve 
nutrients in meat, it is important to follow whatever 
procedure is suitable for the particular kind and cut, 
but to avoid overcooking. When roasting meat, use 
a low or moderate temperature rather than high. 

The nutritive value of cold storage eggs has not 
been shown to be appreciably less than that of re- 
cently-laid eggs. Palatability and physical changes 
occur before changes in the nutritive value. 

Milk, outstanding for its calcium and riboflavin 
content, should be protected from light since ex- 
posure destroys riboflavin. In an hour’s time, half- 
pint bottles of milk exposed on a cool, rainy day 
have been found to lose about a tenth of their ribo- 
flavin; when exposed on a warm bright day, the loss 
was a little over half. Temperature increases havc 
been shown to speed up the destructive action of 
light. Hence, when milk is delivered to the doorstep 
and cannot be taken into the house and refrigerated 
immediately, some provision should be made for 
keeping it in a cool, dark place until it can be brought 
into the house. 

The cereal products are relatively stable sources of 
the nutrients they contain, but overbaking, toasting, 
and reheating diminish their thiamine content. In 
the case of rice, washing may remove a large pro- 
portion of the B-vitamins. 


SUMMARY 


These, then, are a few points on which research 
workers generally agree. Applying them in a particu- 
lar situation may entail a little compromise here and 
there. For example, it may take time and ingenuity 
to get the members of a family who have always 
eaten cabbage cooked for a couple of hours to find it 
just as acceptable when cooked only a few minutes. 
Too, in the interest of palatability, it is necessary to 
vary the method of preparation. In any individual 
case the ultimate objective is to have the family eat 
a good diet. 
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Canned Foods as a Source of Calcium 


NO. 6 in a series which summarizes the conclusions 


about canned foods reached by authorities in nutrition research. 


Calcium has an important role in a number of 
vital physiologic activities. It is essential for 
the growth, formation, and maintenance of 
bones and teeth. It is necessary for proper car- 
diac function and normal clotting of the blood. 
Calcium assists in the maintenance of the acid- 
base balance in the body, and it helps control 
the irritability of the neuromuscular system. (1) 
The importance of an optimal dietary supply 
of calcium is, therefore, immediately apparent. 
Nevertheless, many American diets contain 
sub-optimal quantities of this element. (2) 
Milk is unusually rich in calcium when com- 


pared with many other foods. Accordingly, the 
basic pattern of modern protective diet formu- 
lation provides that milk and its products— 
including the various forms of canned milk— 
be included in the ration in such amounts that 
most of the calcium required for the individual 
is supplied from that source. (3) 


Other foods which supply a significant amount 
of calcium—such as the canned products listed 
below—should be included in the varied diet 
as additional sources of this essential mineral. 
By this means, the calcium requirement of the 
individual should be met. (4) 


Percentage of Recommended Daily Allowancej in 4-oz. (113 grams) Serving (4) 


(Based on analysis of the entire can contents) 


Sardines** 0.410 


Milk, evaporated 0.275 


Salmon 0.208 


Turnip Greens 0.113 


Beans, baked 0.063 


Beans, green 0.038 


Carrots 0.028 


Pineapple 0.023 
Peas 0.022 
Blackberries 0.020 


Asparagus 0.020 


** Brine or oil discarded 


+ Percentage based on Recommended Daily Allowance—1.0 g. for physically active male—National Research Council. 
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(1) 1944. Rose’s Foundation of Nutrition. G. MacLeod 
and C. M. Taylor. Page 158. Macmillan, New York. 


(2) 1946. Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. H. C. Sher- 
man. Page 258. Macmillan, New York. 


(3) 1939. Food and Life. Yearbook of Agriculture. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


(4) 1947. The Canned Food Reference Manual. Ameri- 
can Can Company. Adapted from page 236. New York. 





> AMERICAN CAN COMPANY ~- 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


| The Seal of Acceptance denotes that this advertisement has 
:\Giortg s been reviewed by the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
a =~. American Medical Association and has been accepted by them. 
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Bridges’ Dietetics for the Clinician. 5thed. Harry J. 
Johnson, Editor, and 28 contributors. Philadelphia: Lea 
& Febiger, 1949. Cloth. Pp. 898. Price $12. 

A new edition of this widely used book is most welcome 
as it represents the first revision since 1941. The subject 
matter is authoritatively and, for the most part, compre- 
hensively presented. 

Part I, General Considerations, presents useful chapters 
on ‘Vitamin Factors in the Diet” and ‘‘Practical Evalua- 
tion of Foods’? by new contributors. Also included are 
chapters on digestion, classification and structure of foods, 
acid-base factors in nutrition, tabulation of food factors, 
food adjuncts, and supplementary methods of feeding. The 
major emphasis which has been placed on protein and 
calories during the last decade would seem to justify just as 
substantial treatment for these subjects as has been given 
to the acid-base factors and to the vitamins. It was also 
disappointing to find so little concrete information on the 
economic factors of the diet and on the mechanics of plan- 
ning the normal diet—information and techniques so impor- 
tant for those who plan diets for the sick. 

Part II, The Dietetic Management of Diseases of Adults, 
has been extensively revised. The alphabetical arrangement 
of diseases for which diets are given makes it possible for 
the busy practitioner to gain needed information in mini- 
mum time. However, in teaching situations, this method of 
presentation does not readily lend itself to building up a 
logical, simple development of diet therapy. The scores of 
diets in this book could readily be reduced to a much smaller 
number. 

Considerable detail is presented regarding diet in gastro- 
intestinal diseases, circulatory disturbances, kidney dis- 
eases, febrile conditions, and liver disease. There are also 
detailed and fine discussions of the dietary treatment for 
many disturbances of infancy and childhood. 

Emphasis is placed on the fact that therapeutic diets 
“should entail the least possible modification of the normal 
ration.’’ The authors have been ever alert to the possibil- 
ities of vitamin deficiencies which may follow certain regi- 
mens, but mineral shortages have received less emphasis. 
In some instances the typical diets would certainly provide 
less than optimal amounts cf calcium and phosphorus. 

Occasionally, some material of earlier editions has ex- 
caped revision. For example, methionine is referred to as 
“the less well-known member of the family’’ (essential 
amino acids); ‘‘bed-ridden patients need less than 1 gram 
of protein per kilogram.’’ The most recent work on dietary 
factors in pernicious anemia is not presented, the liver diet 
being recommended as the treatment of choice. Diet in 
sprue is discussed only briefly. Limited reference is made to 
the various types of insulin and the dietary adjustment with 
each. 

The Appendix consisting of some 275 pages of tabular 
material includes some information of the nutritive value 
of foods not conveniently available in any other single book. 
As in the past, many well known commercial preparations 
are listed. Included are values for protein, fat, carbohy- 
drate, calories, available carbohydrate of fruits and vege- 
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tables, crude fiber, purin, cholesterol, water, acidity, cal- 
cium and oxalate, phytin, available or ionizable iron, 
minerals (calcium, phosphorus, iron, copper, manganese, 
chlorine, sulphur, bromine, and iodine), and vitamins (A, 
D, E,-K, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, ascorbic acid, pyri- 
doxine, pantothenic acid, and biotin). Quantitative sodium 
and potassium values are not given. There are height-weight 
tables, width-weight tables, adequate low-cost diets (1939 
prices), and a glossary of vitamin terms. 

Physicians and dietitians will continue to find this a 
complete and highly useful reference book.—Corinne H. 
Robinson, Lecturer in Nutrition, Temple University School 
of Medicine, Philadelphia. 

Personnel Management in Hotels and Restaurants. By 
Donald E. Lundberg. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Company, 1949. Paper. Pp. 246. Price $4.25. 

Many texts have been published which formulate the 
principles needed to develop a sound personnel program for 
business in general, but Mr. Lundberg is the first to apply 
these principles specifically to the hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry. The need for such application is the more acute 
because of the nature of the commodity provided by these 
organizations. As the author, who is Assistant Professor of 
Hotel Administration, Cornell University, says in the intro- 
duction: ‘“‘Although the engineering and financial problems 
of a hotel and restaurant are similar to those of other indus- 
tries, this is not true of the personnel problems. When the 
chief commodity of an organization is service rendered to 
the public by many employees, the problems of labor 
supply, selection, training, promotion, and the maintenance 
of morale become more significant than for the worker who 
digs coal or operates on an assembly line.”’ 

The author has rendered an excellent service to the hotel 
and restaurant industry in recognizing and presenting the 
many factors which influence employer-employee relations 
relating to ‘‘the needs and purposes of the employer, the 
welfare and desires of the workers, and the interests and 
demands of the community.’’ Among the topics covered by 
the author’s discussions are: work simplification and job 
evaluation; recruiting, selection, and placement of em- 
ployees; training; developing supervisory skills; employee 
publications; fire protection and accident prevention; 
union-employer relations; defining and measuring morale; 
and industry organizations and associations. He has amply 
illustrated the presentation of theory by outlining practices 
in the industry. Concise footnotes and well-chosen refer- 
ences provide the manager, supervisor, or student with an 
excellent bibliography. 

The text adequately presents the complex personnel 
problems in the industry, and in addition carefully outlines 
the various types of college and non-college training avail- 
able to those preparing for a career in hotei, restaurant, and 
institution management. It is indeed regrettable that men- 
tion of the training courses open to home economics gradu- 
ate which are approved by the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion is omitted. 

Many dietitians have earned and received just recogni- 
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lett JELL-O DESSERTS... 


America’s favorites .. . help cut your food costs! 





It’s genuine JELL-O . . . nothing less . . . for the 
smart restaurant manager who wants to win more 
customers and pare down his food costs. 


The Jell-O name means business. Folks eat more 
Jell-O than any other packaged dessert. It’s the one 
they know best. For half a century, Jell-O has been 
first in quality . . . unsurpassed in flavor. Yet Jell-O 
and Jell-O Puddings are among the lowest-cost des- 
NTI NE’S D AY PIE serts you can serve! 

vas 11-0 until thickened and For as little as 3¢ to 5¢ a serving, you can make an 
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With many desserts costing 2 or 3 times as much 
. .. with desserts alone representing up to 20% of 
your food bill these days . . . popular, easy-to-prepare 
Jell-O specialties can mean a substantial cut in your 
over-all food costs. 





So be sure to use genuine Jell-O flavored gelatin 
... Jell-O Puddings . . . Jell-O Lemon Pie Filling. 
You'll find any slight difference in initial cost is neg- 
ligible when you weigh it against your great gain in 
quality . . . customer acceptance . . . and volume! 


a - FREE RECIPE SERVICE: 
RY TARTS es Ask your General Foods representative about these 


GLAZED CHE! cian and many other Jell-O and Jell-O Pudding recipes, 
Pour cooled Jell-O ee cherries on toP or write General Foods, Institution Department, 
ell-drain i 


shells. Arrange W kened Cherry 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


until firm. A tempting dessert for about ee? 


5¢ A SERVING! 





JELI-O, JEU-O PUDDINGS 
VELL-O LEMON PIE FILLING 


-O Chocolate Piet 
Spread cooled gate and glaze top with pink 
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4¢ A SERVING! 
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tion as administrators and executives in both large and 
small organizations. Perhaps an even larger number might 
reach such attainment and might realize such job satisfac- 
tion were business owners to grant equal opportunity and 
equal pay to those having equivalent educational training, 
and experience backgrounds, and having equivalent ability. 
Morale in any organization depends largely on effective 
personnel policies and their fair execution. In the words of 
the author, ‘‘Probably management’s first function is that 
of arranging psychological and material conditions so that 
personnel may secure personal satisfaction which leads to 
efficient production.’? The author had, but did not use, his 
opportunity to further and encourage ‘‘management’s first 
function”’ as it concerns the qualified dietitian —Mary Ruth 
Curfman, Administrative Dietitian, Chicago, Illinois. 

It’s a Sin to Be Fat. By Ann Williams-Heller. New 
York: The Greystone Press, 1948. Cloth. Pp. 180. Price $2. 

On the whole Jt’s a Sin to Be Fat is a readable and useful 
book for the overweight person who sincerely desires to lose 
weight, and for the person who desires to maintain his or 
her normal weight by eating adequate, nutritionally well- 
balanced meals. Written primarily for women, although 
weight reduction for men and children is covered, the dis- 
cussion appeals to the reader’s innate desire to be lovely 
and her desire to maintain her good health. The author’s 
logical, common sense approach to the problem of weight 
reduction is convincing. (One not overweight might enter- 
tain the wish she were just a bit overweight in order to try 
out the plan!) The author encourages the overweight person 
to have a thorough physical check-up before attempting to 
reduce. Fallacies of the starvation diet are clearly ex- 
plained. The ‘Blue Print for Slimness’”’ is based on the 
Basic Seven, and this plan is adhered to carefully. 

The weekly menus for 1100, 1500, and 2000 calories are 
planned in accordance with the NRC standards which are 
reprinted in full. The menus—titled ‘Bill of Fare’’—are 
high in milk and protein content. A list of ‘Calories A la 
Carte” is furnished. 

The author does an excellent job in stressing simplified 
meals for the reducing person, and the text of her chapter 
on ‘‘Cooking for Slimness’”’ is one of the better ones, but the 
101 recipes furnished, including one for sliced oranges, are 
a disappointment. The simplified meal planning is made 
unnecessarily complicated by such suggestions as ‘“‘mari- 
nating’”’ lovely fresh strawberries with a ‘‘dressing”’ of 
tomato juice and pineapple juice half and half, and by com- 
bining grapefruit juice (unsweetened) with hot clam broth. 
However, there are not many such combinations. 

The title of the book is unfortunate. Up-to-date knowl- 
edge on the ‘‘innumerable reasons for a person’s being over- 
weight”? makes the problem of weight reduction anything 
but a moral issue. 

The detailed discussion of minerals and vitamins, water 
balance, and alkaline-ash balance seems too technical for 
the average lay person’s desires or needs, and may possibly 
tend to confuse the reader instead of clarifying the subject 
as the author intended.—Mary H. Macomber, Chicago. 
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Exercise and Physical Fitness. By George Z. Dupain. 
Sydney, Australia: Shakespeare Head Press, Inc., 1948. 
Cloth. Pp. 261. 

The aim of the author of Exercise and Physical Fitness is 
to contribute a manual containing elementary material for 
the lay public as well as for the teacher and student, and to 
co-relate the theory of exercise with its practice. The book 
is presented in two sections. 

The first section consists of a discussion of the physiology 
of exercise, exercise and resistance to disease, posture and 
body mechanics, and the assessment of physical condition. 
It also deals with exercise as related to women, climate, 
physical fitness, and superstitions about exercise. 

The second section is devoted to the practice of bodily 
exercises. Besides discussing exercises for special parts of 
the body, exercises for all ages and for sedentary men and 
women are considered. At the end of each chapter a bibliog- 
raphy is included. There is also a glossary of terms used.— 
W. W. Tuttle, M.D., Department of Physiology, College of 
Medicine, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

The Chemical Formulary. Volume VIII. Edited by H. 
Bennett. New York: Chemical Publishing Company, 1949. 
Cloth. Pp. 448. Price $7. , 

The Chemical Formulary, as the title indicates, is a 
collection of chemical formulas for the preparation of ad- 
hesives, cosmetics, drug products, emulsions and dispers- 
ions, farm and garden preparations, food products, inks, 
insecticides, fungicides and weed killers, leather treat- 
ing preparations, lubricants, construction materials, paint, 
varnish, lacquer and polishes, pyrotechnics and explosives, 
soaps and cleaners, textile treating preparations, and miscel- 
laneous products. 

There is an introductory chapter of directions and ad- 
vice, which should be particularly helpful to those unfam- 
iliar with chemical units of measurement and procedures 
of compounding different chemicals. 

Included at the back of the book are a series of conver- 
sion tables and a list of chemical supply firms where the 
various chemicals can be purchased—Dorothy Ann Ehmke, 
Ph. D., Research Laboratory of Human Nutrition, University 
of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

Food Cost Control for Hotels and Restaurants. 3rd ed. 
By J. O. Dahl. Stamford, Conn.: The Dahl Publishing 
Company, 1949. Imitation leather. Pp. 92. Price $1. 

This revised edition of Food Cost Control for Hotels and 
Restaurants contains excellent material for establishing a 
food cost control system and for analyzing cost figures. 
The table on standard weights is simple, concise, and in- 
cludes guides for procedures to be followed in receiving 
purchases. Also, information on “unit serving per pound of 
meats and vegetables’? are included, as well as figures on 
cooking time and temperatures to be used to avoid shrink- 
age and to obtain a better cooked product. This book would 
be an asset for reference in all food service units.—Eliza- 
beth Perry, Assistant Superintendent and Chief Dietitian, 
City Hospital, Cleveland, and President, American Dietetic 
Association. 
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The days are long past when sanitary cordons and controls will have the effect that they 
were expected to have twenty-five years ago. We now realize, time and distance having been 
annihilated, that a more positive conception of health is necessary; that the health of every 
country depends on the health of its neighbors. Therefore, to that extent, the policy of all 
health movements in theJcountry should not merely look to their own individual needs.— 
Sir A. Lakshmanyaswami Mudaliar, Chairman, WHO Executive Board, addressing the second 
meeting of the WHO Regional Committee for South East Asia. 
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Contributed by Janette C. Carlsen and Ethel M. Miller, The Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; 
Janet Engebretsen, Hermia M. Handt, and Marie L Helldorfer, Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Hines, Illinois; Mildred Bonnell and administrative interns, University of Washington, Seattle; 
Quindara Oliver Dodge, Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston; and the Journal slaT. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF DIGESTIVE 
DISEASES 


Vol. 16, November, 1949 
* Increase in peptic ulcer of the aged. F. W. Mulsow.—p. 383. 


Peptic Ulcer of the Aged. The incidence of peptic ulcer 
in those over sixty appears to have increased in recent 
years. Many factors are involved, but the more important 
are: (a) More people reaching older ages. (b) Those in 
older age groups being subject to more serious complica- 
tions which require hospitalization. Cases reported in 
the literature come from such records. (ce) Failure of home 
management of these cases. Surgery would not have been 
attempted a few years ago. (d) More accurate diagnosis. 
Differentiation between gastric ulcer and gastric cancer 
often requires surgery and microscopic examination. (e) 
More people over sixty being engaged in exhausting phys- 
ical and nervous type of work which tends to disturb eating 
habits and circulation in older people. (f) Dietary defi- 
ciencies due to poor food habits and poor teeth. (g) In- 
creased use of alcoholic drinks, soft drinks, sugar, coffee, 
and tobacco in women. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES 


Vol. 218, November, 1949 
* Liver function in diabetes. H. Brown.—p. 540. 


Liver Function in Diabetes. Attempts to incriminate 
the liver as a factor in the etiology of diabetes have been 
numerous. In this study eight of the usual liver tests were 
applied to twenty-five diabetics within 48 hr. after hospital 
admission. Conclusions were that there is little if any de- 
rangement of liver function in diabetes; even in the fifteen 
patients with acidosis, only one showed abnormal liver 
function. This study confirms Wilder’s report that 0.7 per 
cent of 2584 diabetic patients had hepatic disease. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SURGERY 


Vol. 78, November, 1949 
* Extensive resection of the small intestine. E. Weckesser, A. Chinn, M. 
Scott, and J. Price.—p. 706. 
* Pertinent factors influencing repair in traumatic wounds. K. F. Lowry 
and G. M. Curtis.—p. 781. 


Resection of Small Intestine. Three cases of extensive 
small bowel resection are reported, two having 88 per cent 
removed, the third having 25 per cent plus the right colon re- 
moved. The first two had diarrhea, fat in stools, weight loss 
and anemia, and died of inanition about nine months after 
operation. The third had digestive disturbance and weight 
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loss, but lived. Response to removal of large amounts of the 
small intestine is variable, proximal resections being better 
tolerated than distal resections. 

Wound Repair. In this paper are discussed and evalu- 
ated techniques used in treating wounds of 498 battle cas- 
ualties in American, British, and French hospitals over- 
seas in World War II. Most of the seriously wounded 
showed protein deficiency, despite blood and plasma ad- 
ministration. Hypoproteinemia retards wound repair and 
reduces resistance to infection by lowering production of 
antibodies. Hypoproteinemia may be masked by associated 
dehydration with lowered plasma volume or by increase in 
the globulin fraction due to infection. Intravenous hydrol- 
ysate with added glucose for protein-sparing effect is more 
efficient than plasma in repairing protein deficiency. Oral 
or tube feeding with skim milk powder formulas is also 
satisfactory. 


ANNALS OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 31, October, 1949 
*Summary of evidence relating life situations and emotional response to 
peptic ulcer. 8S. Wolf.—p. 637. 


Vol. 31, November, 1949 
* Treatment of heart and kidney disease and of hypertensive and arterio- 
sclerotic vascular disease with the rice diet. W. Kempner.—p. 821. 


Peptic Ulcer. Until the cause and mechanism of peptic 
ulcer are explained, research will continue to unearth evi- 
dence to support various theories. In many instances ulcer 
occurs as a sequel to disturbed gastric function in reaction 
to significant stresses of life. Hyperfunction of the stomach 
is accompanied by hyperacidity, hypermotility, and pain 
accentuated by a vigorous discussion of significant personal 
problems. Under such circumstances, a minor erosion may 
become an ulcer if gastric juice is kept in close contact. 

Rice Diet. Treatment of heart and kidney disease with 
the rice diet is either ineffective or dangerous unless done 
under rigid controls. Continuous checks of blood and urine 
chemistry are essential for safety of the patient, and strict 
observance of the diet is required or it is ineffective. To 
date, no other diet has been devised which supplies less 
protein, fat, cholesterol, and sodium yet gives adequate 
calories. After sixty days on the rice diet, it is possible to 
maintain positive nitrogen balance; also, the hemoglobin 
is maintained at a normal level. These favorable results are 
attributed to the protein-sparing action of the carbohy- 
drates. Serum cholesterol in 363 patients fell an average of 
74 mg. after being on the rice diet 102 days. The favorable 
results obtained in patients having edema, ascites, and eye 
changes are described. 
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THE CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 61, October, 1949 
*Diabetes mellitus. I. M. Rabinowitch.—p. 367. 


Vol. 61, November, 1949 
* A new dietary standard for Canada, 1949. L. B. Pett.—p. 451. 


Diabetes Mellitus. This article contains a general discus- 
sion of diabetes mellitus. In addition experimental evidence 
is presented that in diabetes, sucrose is tolerated better than 
the carbohydrate of bread. This difference of metabolism 
of sucrose is not due to its levulose fraction. 

New Canadian Dietary Standard. The new Canadian 
dietary standard is intended for use in: planning food for 
individuals or groups; assessing the amount of each nutri- 
ent in a diet in terms of probable physiologic needs; and 
indicating a “nutritional floor’? beneath which the main- 
tenance of health cannot be assumed. The new tables ex- 
press the standards for adults and children according to the 
degree of activity and body weight. The five Canadian Food 
Rules are also given. ~ 


GASTROENTEROLOGY 


Vol. 13, October, 1949 

* The pancreas: contribution of clinical interest made in 1948. R. Elman 
and H. R. Butcher.—p. 285. 

* Thephorin (phenindamine) in the treatment of gastrointestinal allergy. 
E. M. Schloss.—p. 311. 

Gastritis in the dyspeptic. P. G. Keil.—p. 319. 

The antigenic properties of an enterogastrone preparation. E. P. Benditt 
and D. A. Rowley.—p. 326. ‘ 

The interpretation of histamine and insulin tests of gastric function. J. N. 
Hunt.—p. 336. 

Vagotomy as a cure for the post-gastrectomy dumping syndrome. N. M. 
Stapler.—p. 341. 


Pancreas. This article reviews papers presented in 1948. 
A study of nitrogen and fat metabolism in twenty-seven 
children six months to five years old with cystic fibrosis of 
the pancreas showed loss of much administered fat in 
feces. Hydrolyzed protein with pancreatin improved nitro- 
gen retention. Another report cited beneficial effects of ade- 
quate pancreatin, extra calories and protein, and ascorbic 
acid and vitamin A. Effect of resection of the pancreas on 
pancreatic function was studied in ten diabetic and ten 
non-diabetic patients. It was shown that nitrogen balance 
could be achieved on moderate protein intake, despite large 
losses in feces, but pancreatin increased utilization of both 
protein and fat. 

Thephorin in Allergy. Effectiveness of the anti-hista- 
minic thephorin (phenindamine) in the treatment of symp- 
toms of gastrointestinal food allergy was studied in forty- 
one patients. Sixty-three per cent obtained complete relief 
of symptoms, but not a cure. Diagnosis of food allergy was 
based upon incubation studies, elimination diets, procto- 
scopic observations, or combinations of these methods. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


Vol. 18, November, 1949 
* Employment of hypertensives in industry. E. W. Probst.—p. 463. 


Employment of Hypertensive People. Prior to the war, 
physical standards for employment were set so high that 
frequently a worker who was capable of satisfactory em- 
ployment in several occupations was eliminated. The 
physical examination should be an aid to maximum utiliza- 
tion of workers. 

Industrial performances and accident records of eighty- 
nine hypertensive people are compared in this paper to an 
equal number of non-hypertensives in similar work. The 
incidence of accidents in the hypertensive group was sig- 
nificantly less than in the control group. These findings and 
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those of leading cardiologists indicate that hypertensive 
persons are good industrial risks and that many individuals 
with high blood pressure can serve industry satisfactorily 
over long periods. It is suggested that the so-called normals 
of blood pressure for pre-employment industrial examina- 
tions be revised upward. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 39, November, 1949 
* A clinical survey of the incidence of impaired masticatory function in pa- 
tients of a nutrition clinic. H. L. Green, 8S. Dreizen, and T. Spies.— 
p. 561. 


Masticatory Action. Nutritional disorders may be due 
to poor dental function, according to this report from the 
Nutrition Clinic of the Hillman Hospital, Birmingham. 
By means of a spring dynamometer, the differences in pres- 
sure exerted during mastication by natural and artificial 
dentures may be measured. Pressure exerted by molars of 
dentulous patients varied from 100 to 150 lb.; those with 
complete artificial dentures showed pressure ranging from 
20 to 30 lb. Vegetables require about 20 to 60 lb. pressure, 
whereas most meats and candy range from 15 to 80 lb. 
Thus, in many cases, artificial dentures are deficient in 
masticating power as compared with natural dentures. 
The smaller the food particle, the greater is the degree of 
action by the digestive ferments. Masticatory action also 
serves to mix food with the digestive enzymes of salivary 
glands and to stimulate flow of gastric juices. Thus there is 
believed to be an association of loss of the natural dentures 
with digestive disorders. 


THE JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 


Vol. 181, November, 1949 

* Influence of fructose and other carbohydrates on the niacin requirement of 
the rat. J. M. Hundley.—p. 1. 

* Analysis of certain components of skeletal muscles during vitamin L de 
ficiency. C. E. Roderuck.—p. 11. 

* |-5-vinyl-2-thiooxazolidone, an antithyroid compound from yellow turnip 
and brassica seeds. E. B. Astwood, M. A. Greer, and M. G. Ettlinger. 
—p. 121. 

* The metabolism of uric acid in the normal and gouty human studied with 
the aid of isotopic uric acid. J. D. Benedict, P. H. Forsham, and D. 
Stetten, Jr.—p. 183. 


Niacin Requirements in Rats. The niacin requirement 
of rats was greater on diets containing fructose or sucrose 
and less on diets containing dextrin or starch than on a 
diet in which the carbohydrate was glucose. Rats using 
fructose grew well only when the levels of tissue niacin 
approached normal. Similar rats metabolizing glucose grew 
well in the presence of decreased concentrations of tissue 
niacin. It is suggested that more niacin is consumed in the 
metabolism of fructose than glucose. 

Muscle and Vitamin E Deficiency. In nutritional mus- 
cular dystrophy resulting from a deficiency in vitamin E, 
the free and total biotin content of skeletal muscles from 
hamsters, rabbits, and guinea pigs did not vary from that 
of the controls. When the biotin of the diet was lowered, 
that in the muscles was also decreased, irrespective of the 
adequacy of vitamin E. It is, therefore, unlikely that vita- 
min E acts as an antioxidant in tissues to preserve biotin. 

Antithyroid Compound from Yellow Turnips. An anti- 
thyroid compound equal in potency to thiouracil in man, 
has been isolated from turnip root and seed and from the 
seed of cabbage, kale, and rape. This substance has been 
proven to be l-5-vinyl-2-thiooxazolidone. 

Uric Acid Metabolism. Isotopic uric acid was adminis- 
tered in a single intravenous injection to three normal and 
two gouty subjects maintained on a low-purine diet, and 
the isotope concentration of the urinary uric acid was fol. 
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lowed. In the normal subjects the isotopic uric acid was 
promptly diluted by a miscible pool of uric acid containing 
about 1200 mg. A portion of the uric acid underwent cata- 
bolic breakdown. In the gouty individuals the miscible pool 
of body uric acid was fifteen times larger than in the normal 
group, and a portion of solid phase urates, joint deposits, 
and tophi were included in this pool. 


THE LANCET 


Vol. II, November 12, 1949 
* Maternal obesity. J. H. Sheldon.—p. 869. 


Maternal Obesity. An account is given of the circum- 
stances under which forty pregnant women developed obe- 
sity. The maximum weight reached was 125 per cent above 
that at marriage. The increase might begin either during 
pregnancy or immediately after confinement and might 
occur after all pregnancies or only after one particular preg- 
nancy. It is suggested that the obesity may be due to hypo- 
thalamus disturbance which may cause a disturbance of 
anterior pituitary function. 


THE MEDICAL CLINICS OF NORTH AMERICA 


Vol. 33, November, 1949 

* Sprue: a consideration of etiology, differential, diagnosis and management. 
T. M. Durant and L. A. Zibold.—p. 1671. 

* Dietary management in heart diseases with particular reference to con- 
gestive cardiac failure. W.G. Leaman.—p. 1631. 

The clinical administration of vitamin K. C. M. Thompson and D. J. 
Hilferty.—p. 1685. 

* The nutritional aspects of liver injury. P.Gyérgy.—p. 1657. 


Sprue. For sprue, a diet high in animal protein, low in 
fat, and moderate in carbohydrate is advised. In 24 hr., 
170 gm. protein may be given, of which red rare meats should 
be a large part. Fat is given according to the tolerance of 
the patient and may be as low as 25 gm. daily. If possible, 
fat should be increased gradually so that fat-soluble vita- 
mins will not be excluded. Carbohydrate, 220 to 250 gm. 
daily, is advised, mostly in the form of monosaccharides. 
Fruit juice, strawberries, and bananas are easily utilized 
because fructose absorption is normal. Fat-soluble vita- 
mins A, D, K, and E should be added to the low-fat diet. 
These are best absorbed if given midway between meals. 
The inclusion of thiamine, riboflavin, ascorbic acid, vitamin 
Biz, and folie acid in the diet is also considered. 

Cardiac Failure. The practice of placing patients suf- 
fering from congestive cardiac failure on liquids, then soft, 
semi-solid, then solid foods has been discarded for some 
time. Now diet is planned for the individual. The various 
aspects of the cardiac diet are discussed, and the Schemm 
regimen is described. 

Vitamin K. Vitamin K2 can be made by the putrefaction 
of fish meal and by the bacterial synthesis in the human 
intestine. When to administer vitamin K is not yet known 
except when there is a prolongation of the prothrombin 
time. Bleeding into the skin is often the first sign of vitamin 
K deficiency. In cases of obstruction, jaundice, and hypo- 
prothrombinemia, bleeding usually does not occur until 
after the operation. 

Nutrition and Liver Injury. A diet high in fat is con- 
sidered injurious in cases of hepatic injury; a high-protein 
diet is emphasized. Attention is called to the fact that low- 
fat diets are not very palatable. A diet of normal fat content 
is tolerated by most patients. Fats low in tocopherol with 
a high content of unsaturated fatty acids should be avoided. 
Heated fats are apt to contain oxidized breakdown products 
which in turn may destroy tocopherol in the body. A high- 
proteim diet with a high positive nitrogen balance may be 
obtained by giving a high-protein diet plus supplements of 
lipotropic substances. In more severe cases other dietary 
factors or the interaction of endocrine factors are required. 
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THE MILITARY SURGEON 


Vol. 105, November, 1949 

* Diabetes mellitus in the U. S. Army in World War II. A. Marble.—p. 357. 

. Diabetes Mellitus in the Army. In Selective Service 
statistics, 2.6 per cent of the men examined had recognized 
diabetes, but it is estimated that diabetes was present 
in 1.1 per cent of 69,088 between the ages of eighteen and 
thirty-seven. Diabetes appeared to be at least as common 
among colored as among white enlisted men. The policy of 
rejecting for military service individuals with diabetes 
appears sound in view of the days lost because of hospital- 
ization. 


THE NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 241, November 17, 1949 
* The biochemistry and clinical application of vitamin P. B. A. Levitan. 
—p. 780. 


Vitamin P. The term ‘‘vitamin P’’ was used to denote a 
group of compounds distinct from ascorbic acid that main- 
tained the physical strength of the capillaries. Scarborough 
describes vitamin P deficiency in human beings as a capil- 
lary weakness with spontaneous perifollicular hemorrhages 
and rheumatic pains in the legs and shoulders. The many 
types of vitamin P have similar structure, and all may be 
regarded as derivatives of flavone proper (phenylgamma- 
benzopyrone). Flavones are a group of yellow plant dye- 
stuffs that are widely distributed in nature, being found in 
citrus fruits, tobacco plants, and buckwheat. Little is 
known about the fate of vitamin P after ingestion. The 
little information available deals only with soluble type 
compounds. Evidence suggests that vitamin P, in addition 
to being free of toxic characteristics, reduces the toxicity 
of protoplasmic poisons such as heavy metals and thiocya- 
nates. There are four theories presented as to the mechan- 
ical action of vitamin P. 

Several types of vitamin P have been employed in dis- 
eases in which capillary weakness has been demonstrated 
or suspected. The significance of the capillary weakness 
and results of vitamin P therapy are discussed. Vitamin P 
was tested in the following disorders or conditions: allergic 
state; natural hemorrhagic diathesis; radiation disease; 
dicumarol therapy; degenerative vascular disease; frost- 
bite; albuminuric disease; and dermatologic conditions. 
In most instances conclusions cannot yet be made. A brief 
discussion of fields for future study is also presented. These 
include schizophrenia, cryptogenic epilepsy, migraine, and 
Meniere’s syndrome, in all of which capillary disorders 
appear to be important. 


NEW YORK STATE JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 49, October 15, 1949 
* Vitamin E in arteriosclerotic heart and peripheral vascular disease. M 
E. Eisen and H. Gross.—p. 2422. 


Vol. 49, November 1, 1949 
* Vitamin Bx: effective in pernicious anemia with combined systems disease 
and liver sensitivity. M. Y. Murray and 8. Proff.—p. 2570. 


Vitamin E and Arteriosclerotic Heart. There have been 
far-reaching claims of great improvement with the use of 
vitamin E in various types of heart disease. This article 
reports the results of experiments with vitamin E in ar- 
teriosclerotic heart and peripheral vascular disease. Vita- 
min E was given in doses ranging from 150 to 800 mg. daily 
over a period of one year. Forty patients were studied; 
twenty-one cases with arteriosclerotic heart disease re- 
ceived no benefit; twelve patients with arteriosclerotic 
peripheral vascular disease and two with thrombosis re- 
ceived no benefit. There was no evidence that vitamin FE 
deficiency is a factor in human clinical heart disease. 
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YEAR-’ROUND! 


(with less labor...more efficiency) _, 
i 





The rich nutritiousness of Florida’s 
famed orange juice now can 
become part of the year-’round 
daily dietary —through the 

use of Florida Frozen Concentrated 
Orange Juice. Processed 

from choice fresh Florida oranges, 
the Frozen Concentrate is as 
flavorful as fresh juice at its best, 
and comes to the consumer 

with the same high abundance 

of vitamin C and other nutrients,* 
including natural fruit sugars 

—so essential to sound 

bodily development and the release 
of quick energy. It is easily 

stored and quickly prepared.* * 
Thus the sparkling goodness 

of refreshing, delectable orange 
juice (supplemented by other 
citrus fruits and juices, fresh 

and canned) can now grace the 
family table every day of the year 
—benefiting young and old alike. 


FLORIDA CITRUS 
COMMISSION 
LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


*Among the richest known sources of vitamin C are 
the citrus fruits. They also contain vitamins 
A, B,; and P, and readily assimilable natural fruit 
sugars, together with other factors such as iron, 
calcium, citrates and citric acid. 


**Adding three parts of water to a 6-oz. can of 
Frozen Concentrated Orange Juice makes a pint 
and a half of single strength orange juice. 





FLORID. 


Oranges + Grapefruit - Tangerines 
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Vitamin B,,; in Pernicious Anemia. A patient with per- 
nicious anemia acquired a refractory sensitivity to all forms 
of liver extract and was being maintained on adequate dos- 
ages of folic acid with a fair but not perfect hematologic 
response. When treated with crystalline vitamin Bi, he had 
marked improvement of the combined systems disease, 
relief from the gastrointestinal symptoms, and normal 
blood values. It is hoped that vitamin B, will be the answer 
to allergic manifestations complicating the treatment of 
pernicious anemia with liver extract. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC MEDICINE 


Vol. 11, July-August, 1949 
Psychiatric aspects of vagotomy. T.S. Szasz.—p. 187. 
* Physiologic and psychologic interrelationships in diabetes in childhood. 
H. Burch.—p. 200. 
* Emotional factors in the precipitation of recurrent diabetic acidosis. H. 
Rosen and T. Lidz.—p. 211. 


Diabetes in Children. Thirty-seven diabetic children 
were observed from a psychiatric viewpoint, information 
being obtained by interview with children and parents and 
by home visits. No uniform psychologic picture could be 
discerned. Eight case histories illustrated the importance 
of attitudes of families in the course of treatment. The child 
and his family react to the way of life enforced by diabetes 
according to pre-existing but unspecific patterns. 

Diabetic Acidosis. A psychiatric study is presented of 
twelve patients repeatedly hospitalized in diabetic acidosis. 
All had purposefully abandoned their diabetic regimen, 
utilizing diabetes as a means of escape into the shelter of 
the hospital or a method of suicide. Personality structures 
were immature and poorly integrated. Recognition of this 
fact changes a scolding attitude toward the patient into a 
helpful one and leads to modification of diet and goals to 
conform to the possible rather than the ideal. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 


Vol. 64, November 11, 1949 
* The effect of topically applied fluorides on dental caries experience. J. 
W. Knutson and G. C. Scholz.—p. 1403. 


AMERICAN RESTAURANT 


Vol. 33, November, 1949 
* Ready mixes save time and labor. J. A. Cline.—p. 50. 


Ready Mixes. The ready muffin mixes available include 
those for plain muffins, corn muffins with and without sugar, 
and bran muffins. Cake mixes to be had are those for yellow 
or gold cake, white, spice, chocolate or fudge cake, and 
devil’s food cake. Cookie mixes may be made from cake 
mixes, too. The biscuit mixes can be adapted for use as 
crusts or tops for meat pies and rolls, dumplings for stew, 
and quick sweet rolls. Other ready mixes include those for 
yeast rolls, coffee cake, doughnuts, and pie crust. When first 
using mixes, pick out one mix and find the various ways of 
serving and adapting it. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


Vol. 7, November, 1949 
* We use student labor. C. Ricker.—p. 32. 
* Principles of control and their application in college food service. Part IT. 
W. G. Morgan.—p. 30. 


Using Student Labor. The student who is working in 
the dining hall to earn meals is primarily considered in 
this article. In discussing student labor the economic factor 
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Fluorides and Dental Caries. The overall reduction in 
newly carious teeth in fluoride-treated teeth as compared 
with untreated teeth was 40.3 per cent. This result supports 
the belief that four fluoride applications reduces dental 
caries incidence approximately 40 per cent. A 1 per cent 
solution of sodium fluoride appears to be as effective as a 
2 per cent solution. The increase in time interval, that is, 
from one to two applications per week to one each in three 
to six months decreased the caries prophylactic effect. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 110, October 14, 1949 
*Iron metabolism. Heme synthesis in vitro by immature erythrocytes. 
R. J. Walsh, E. D. Thomas, 8. K. Chow, R. G. Fluharty, and C. A. 
Finch.—p. 396. 
Paper chromatography of proteins and enzymes. A. E. Franklin and J. H. 
Quastel.—p, 447. 


Vol. 110, November 18, 1949 
*Fat absorption and atherosclerosis. G. H. Becker, J. Meyer, and H. 
Necheles.—p. 529. 


Iron Metabolism and Erythrocytes. Studies with radio- 
active iron have indicated that there is no exchange of iron 
between mature erythrocytes and surrounding plasma. The 
data given in this article indicate that reticulocytes will 
assimilate iron and synthesize heme in vitro. They also indi- 
cate that in untreated pernicious anemia the effective thera- 
peutic agent—liver or folic acid—acts directly on the im- 
mature erythrocytes. 

Fat Absorption and Atherosclerosis. In this study the 
effect of age on fat absorption was noted. It was found that 
a definite delay in the rate of absorption and a definite in- 
crease in the total absorption of fat existed in aged indi- 
viduals as compared to young subjects. Oral administra- 
tion of lipase or of a detergent with the fat meal reduced 
the hyperchylomicronemia of older persons to the level of 
the younger age group. It is impossible at this time to 
determine if lipase or detergent given to normal persons 
could prohibit development of atherosclerosis or whether 
the progression of the disease can be interrupted by admin- 
istration of either lipase or detergent. 





and its relation to general university policy and the prob- 
lems of personnel management are discussed. The type of 
food service determines where the student may be used best. 
It has been found through actual practice that student 
labor is more efficient if all of the time for one day is 
worked during one interval. All employees are hired through 
the office of the director of the dining halls. Each student is 
given the same consideration. Supervision and training of 
student employees plays a vital role in the effective use of 
student personnel. 

Food Cost Control. The control techniques in food prep- 
aration are menu planning, menu pre-costing, and kitchen 
economics. The fundamental points in menu planning are: 
(a) keeping a record of the most popular dishes; (b) watch- 
ing the market; and (c) using standardized recipes. It is 
wise to keep informed on the current market prices of fresh 
produce and meats especially. Once the menu has been 
planned, it must be pre-costed to determine the selling 
price. The number of portions expected should be clearly 
defined. It is the responsibility of the food manager to see 
that the portions are standardized. A daily report should be 
a summary of the essential data of the day’s operation for 
sales, cost of food and other costs, net results and statistics 
on total meals served, average check, and special services 
for parties and banquets. Personnel is another important 
area in food cost control. 
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A VITAL FACTOR IN 
THERAPY 


The sound and wholesome nutritious diet is an in- 
tegral part of modern day preventive and definitive 
therapy. A steady stream of adequate amounts of all 
the essential nutritional elements is vital for good 
growth, maintenance of tissue structure and function- 
ing, healing after trauma, and resistance to infection. 
For maintaining this daily, steady stream of nutrients, 
however, conditions both in health and illness often 
make imperative the use of an efficient food supple- 
ment along with the diet. 

The multiple dietary food supplement Ovaltine in milk 
has wide usefulness for enhancing to full adequacy 
even nutritionally poor diets. Its rich store of vitamins 
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and minerals includes vitamins A and D, ascorbic 
acid, thiamine, riboflavin and niacin, and calcium, iron 
and phosphorus. Its nutritionally complete protein 
has excellent biologic rating. 

Since these vital nutritional values along with car- 
bohydrate and easily emulsifiable milk fat are incor- 
porated in liquid suspension or solution, Ovaltine in 
milk is also especially adapted to liquid diets. The 
highly satisfying flavor makes for its ready acceptabil- 
ity when foods are often distasteful. 

The important nutrient contribution of three glass- 
fuls of Ovaltine in milk is presented in the accom- 
panying table. 


THE WANDER COMPANY,360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


j 
mae 


oe uO CORON Ba 676 

LL Oe a ae 32 Gm. 
hal EO Ca eC REC RC rae 32 Gm. 
CARBOHYDRATE ........ 65 Gm. 
oh a ea ee 1.12 Gm. 
PRUE 5 ks le S00 we 0.94 Gm. 
SO oooh 6 ee Fe a ee 12 mg. 





Three servings of Ovaltine, each made of 
Yo oz. of Ovaltine and 8 oz. of whole milk,* provide: 


*Based on average reported values for milk. 


Two kinds, Plain and Chocolate Flavored. Serving for 
serving, they are virtually identical in nutritional content. 


WEIN on as. ee oe ace, Oe 3000 1.U. 
WER 3 + oe «6 S00 1.16 mg. 
WNW cs ete de as 2.0 mg. 
WR ook Oe Ke ere eer 6.8 mg. 
VERN gs apa e S ahates 30.0 mg. 
WORT ac acata orate: eke a 417 1.U. 
ane ek os ee ake 0.5 mg. 
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FOOD INDUSTRIES 


Vol. 21, November, 1949 

* Let SQC cut your costs. F. Kenney.—p. 44. 

New progress in fruit flavor recovery. E. L. Griffin, Jr., L. L. Davis, N. H. 
Eisenhardt, and M. E. Heller.—p. 47. 

* Tests show which potatoes have least peeling loss. R.C. Wright and T. M. 
Whiteman.—p. 69. 

* Bread needs year’s study,—p. 78. 

* Erection of walk-in cooler is fast and simple.—p. 110. 

* Detergent for zero temperature.—p. 123. 

* Control of off-flavors in frozen cream.—p. 129. 


Statistical Quality Control. The ability of an expert 
is not needed to effect a statistical quality control program 
to save industry money. This control program is often exer- 
cised in the form of charts that keep track periodically of 
progress or decline in quality of products which are regu- 
larly sampled and inspected. Standard quality control 
reveals hidden trouble spots, often in areas completely 
unsuspected, and although savings due to the statistical 
quality control plan cannot be estimated, increased profits 
assure industry of its value. This article explains how care- 
ful procedure can trace troubles in products, production, 
and even in the lags and errors in employee work. It is also 
shown how this plan may be applied in research to achieve 
production of lower cost, better quality goods. 

Fruit Flavor Recovery Progress. Work in developing a 
fruit-essence recovery process for supplying concentrated 
volatile flavors suitable for use in fruit jellies and candies 
has been done by the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Blacksburg, in cooperation with the Eastern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory. The process described here 
was accomplished by use of a small 10-gal.-per-hour, port- 
able essence recovery unit. 

Potato Peeling Loss. Peeling tests with several vari- 
eties of potatoes from different sources were made. Tests 
were made with a small motor-driven abrasive peeler of 
10- to 20-lb. capacity, with an inside wall of corrugated 
polished aluminum and a 10}-in. revolving abrasive disk 
base with ridges 1} in. high which kept potatoes revolving 
while the skins were scarified and washed away by a stream 
of water. This article contains tables and detailed accounts 
of the results of the tests for several varieties of potatoes, 
their source, the percentage of peeling loss, and the time 
required. The best results in general were shown for Sebago, 
Russet Rurals, and Katahdins, which had the least per- 
centage of loss from peeling. 

Standard Hearings. A new standard of identity for 
bread is being considered by the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, but the earliest possible date that this may become 
effective would be July, 1950; it is more likely that it will 
be as late as January, 1951. A sharp controversy has de- 
veloped over the use of certain emulsifiers to soften bread, 
which might cause the delay in effecting the new standards. 
Under present standards, flour, salt, and water, or specified 
optional liquids are the only required ingredients in a loaf 
of bread and the optional ingredients are included in 
twelve different classifications. Shortening manufacturers 
objected to the use of ‘‘softening’’ agents, such as poly- 
oxyethylene monostearate, by alleging that emulsifiers 
(or ‘‘polys’’) had not been proved non-toxic, that using 
polys eliminated use of much of the shortening normally 
required, and that consumers were deceived by the appar- 
ent freshness of bread containing softeners. If emulsifiers 
are not permitted in the final order, litigation in a Circuit 
Court of Appeals will probably be unable to effect any legal 
action, since it would be considered in Court merely as fair 
commercial competition. 

New Walk-in Cooler. A new-type walk-in cooler has 
been developed, which comprises thin strips of metal ad- 
hesively bonded to plywood. The cooler can be erected in 
sections to provide any amount of refrigeration space and 
can be readily knocked down and moved to other locations; 
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it is light weight, easily cleaned, and does not require a 
great amount of floor space. The versatility, the fact 
that the thickness of the insulation (4 in.) in the panel 
cavity contributes to low heat transfer, and economical 
operation with any conventional refrigeration unit make 
the walk-in coolers a special advantage to the food industry. 

New Synthetic Detergent. A new synthetic detergent 
and wetting agent has been developed for removing fruit 
stains, blood, fatty particles, and other proteinaceous 
material at temperatures below zero. This new product will 
prove extremely useful in cleaning food lockers at tempera- 
tures even as low as —4°F. and will leave lockers fresh and 
odor free. 

Frozen Cream Flavor. Recent tests have shown that the 
addition of a fat-soluble antioxidant to milk prior to its 
pasteurization and separation will prevent the develop- 
ment of oxidized flavors in stored cream or butter made 
from it. The observations of the milk and cream flavor 
experiment are noted in the article. 


HOSPITALS 


Vol. 23, November, 1949 
* Special consideration for kitchen illumination. J. K. Walsh.—p. 67. 


Kitchen Lighting. Artificial light is measured in foot 
candles. In institutional kitchens the general light level 
should be kept at 30 foot candles of localized lighting on 
specific work areas. The general lighting should be soft 
from indirect lighting fixtures, should be shielded to pre- 
vent glare, and should be high enough to illumine deep 
cooking utensils. Two kinds of light may be considered, 
incandescent and fluorescent. Points to consider in choosing 
are: initial cost, cost of electricity, ease in cleaning, and 
amount of glare from light fixture and from reflected sur- 
faces. If local lighting is fluorescent, two lamp units should 
be used to light moving machinery, such as mixers and 
slicers. Two lamps do not flicker at the same time, and 
thus light will be smooth. 


INSTITUTIONS 


Vol. 25, November, 1949 
* Shircliffe tells what all good menu makers should know. A. Shircliffe. 
p. 84. 
* Know temperatures that make pans and equipment come clean. W. H. 
Haskell.—p. 2. 


Menu Making. Every menu item has a meaning of its 
own. The food terms used today in making up a menu are 
perhaps little understood. A list of menu terms are given 
with a brief history and description of each. An example 
is the word ‘‘sauté,’’ which means to ‘‘jump or toss.’’ Foods 
cooked in this manner are always cooked in a small amount 
of fat. At one time a tossed salad was called ‘“‘salad sauté,” 
meaning that it was tossed. The word ‘‘entrée’’ means be- 
tween meat, and its place is between the fish and the roast. 

Sanitation of Utensils. The importance of proper tem- 
perature plays an extremely important role in the sanita- 
tion of equipment and utensils. It is essential that utensil 
sanitation be considered as a two-part operation: (a) the 
cleansing procedure, and (b) disinfection or bactericidal 
treatment. Where a final hot water disinfecting treatment 
is employed, a rinse in clean warm water is recommended 
between cleaning and disinfection operation. 

In the main, soil is composed basically of fats, proteins, 
and minerals. The more edible fats have varying melting 
points, and this must be kept in mind when washing uten- 
sils. Two types of soil are encountered on equipment and 
utensils—visible and invisible. Efficient washing removes 
most of the bacteria from equipment surfaces but a final 
sanitizing treatment is necessary to insure freedom from 
any disease-producing bacteria which may have eluded the 
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Easy, low-cost way to add 
IRON and THIAMINE 
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The patient most in need of extra iron, 
extra thiamine, frequently proves a 
problem. For so often lowered 
digestive capacity eliminates 
from the diet many food sources of these 
nutritional essentials. 

A single 1-ounce serving of Hot Ralston supplies 


That’s why readily digestible Hot the following percentages of the minimum daily 


requirement— 




















Ralston Cereal may have a place in the 1-6 years 6-12 years adults 
diets you plan. It furnishes generous IRON 113% 84.9% 84.9% 
THIAMINE 84% 56% 42% 






amounts of iron and thiamine, at a cost 
of about 1¢ per serving. 
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Plus 3.5 Gm. PROTEIN 






NEW TEACHING AID WITH REAL WHEAT! 






Novel, instructive chart contains, on one side, 
actual samples of the parts of the wheat 
kernel — on the other side, a cereal and its 
ingredients. Gives basic nutritional informa- 
tion about wheat. Demonstrates, visually, the 
contributions of whole wheat to the diet. 
Stimulates the interest of both professional 
and lay classes. 










This chert shows structure, composition 
end nutritive volves of whole whet, 
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cleansing. The final ‘‘rinse’’ water temperature must be at 
least 180°F. as it leaves its source in order to be effective 
as a disinfecting treatment. Two valuable charts indicat- 
ing the various temperatures for washing utensils accom- 
pany the article. 


THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Vol. 44, December, 1949 
* Maryland’s variations on a lunchroom plan.—p. 64. 

School Lunch Facilities. Three Maryland schools have 
planned double use for many of their rooms. The Landover 
Hills School and the Taneytown Elementary School close 
off the preparation area to allow the dining room to be used 
for other activities. In the Colesville School at Silver 
Spring, the entire building has been screened in order that 
the children may eat their lunches in the classrooms, since 
the school contains no dining room. This article illustrates 
the text with diagrams of floor plans and equipment of these 
three schools. 


PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


Vol. 28, November, 1949 
Motivation for morale. D. A. Laird.—p. 199. 
* Written policies and standard practice instructions in personnel administra- 
tion. R.C. Rogers.—p. 206. 
* Employee attitude surveys: an analysis. D. R. Henle.—p. 218. 


Company Personnel Standardization. Standard Prac- 
tice Instructions (SPIs) are written statements of company 
policy and procedure which are issued to all management. 
These written statements have proved to be worth while 
in insuring uniform handling of personnel matters, clarify- 
ing duties, responsibilities and limits of authority, saving 
time at all levels of management, strengthening adminis- 
trative control, and providing reliable source material for 
other personnel activities. This article also gives advice on 
how SPI programs should be set up and operated. It sug- 
gests that before a Standard Practice Instructions plan is 
put into use, specific policies be studied; necessary research 
investigations be determined and undertaken; present pol- 
icies be compiled; surveys be made of other organizations 
and their practices; trade associations, agencies, and publi- 
cations be consulted; and available legislative and con- 
tractual requirements be reviewed, as well as necessary cost 
data be compiled. This article also explains the writing of 
the SPI, the reviewing and approving of the plan, the dis- 
tribution of SPI material, and the supplemental training 
necessary to insure wholehearted establishment and accept- 
ance of the program. 

Attitude Surveys. Employee attitudes have a most im- 
portant bearing upon modern industry’s progress. Since 
trivial annoyances are the chief cause of industrial unrest, 
it is necessary that employers learn to understand employee 
aims, desires, and beliefs. The attitude of one employee has 
much influence on his morale and on the morale of the 
people working with him; therefore, it has a most important 
effect on production. The factors influencing employee atti- 
tude as listed in this article include: factors in the indi- 
vidual employee, factors in the employee’s life outside the 
plant, and factors in his relations with the company. Ob- 
jectives in making an attitude survey include: to obtain 
information on which to base conclusions regarding com- 
pany morale; to develop a map locating the specific prob- 
lems of employees based upon their known ideas, knowl- 
edge, and reactions; to aid supervisors to uncover the cause 
of employee dissatisfaction; to gather concrete case mate- 
rial for training supervisors; to provide employees with a 
deeper realization of the importance of their positions and 
thereby stimulate performance; to provide an outlet for 
employees to supply suggestions and opinions; to relieve 
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tensions; and to improve morale. This article describes 
methods of ascertaining attitudes and morale of employees, 
rules for questionnaires, and the benefits of the study of 
employee attitudes. 


RESTAURANT MANAGEMENT 


Vol. 65, November, 1949 
* How we achieve record turnover—especially during slack periods. D. 
Toffenetti.—p. 27. 
* Serving zestful desserts in season. A. Easton.—p. 32. 
* Profits from processed rice. E. Hensler.—p. 36. 
* Equipment maintenance manuals. A. H. Clawson.—p. 38. 


Achieving Greater Productivity. The seventh restau- 
rant of a Chicago chain was opened last November with 
such marked success that its 750 seating capacity has not 
proved to be too large for its location. The policy of opera- 
tion is based upon giving food of hotel quality, but with 
attractive yet less elaborate service, at prices below those 
prevailing in hotels. This, together with the ability to de- 
vise ways to attract customers; to make them want to 
order more; and to serve them rapidly, economically, and 
at a profit has developed a thriving and growing business 
in one year. The kitchen and dining rooms are unique and 
attractive; instead of fitting equipment into available 
space, the kitchen was designed around the sizes and 
shapes of the equipment. Novel ideas included inviting 
window displays of between-meal snacks, plate glass win- 
dows that permit customers to view the kitchen at all times, 
bright posters with menu suggestions, and enthusiastic 
descriptions on the menu. 

Zestful Desserts. Desserts should be planned in a 
menu to please the various tastes of people. To do so, 
sweet, salty, tart, and bitter flavors should all be featured 
as well as variations of texture and temperature. If only one 
dessert is offered, it must be liked by most people. The des- 
serts, of course, should blend with all the entrées on the 
menu, i.e., with rich entrées a tart dessert is preferable. 
As the variety of the main dishes increase so should the 
variety of the desserts. Hints are given on how to enhance 
various flavors. 

Profits from Processed Rice. ‘‘Fluffy, light, whole- 
grained rice’”’ is more popular than most people realize. 
Its versatility is apparent in its use as an ingredient with 
vegetables, desserts, and entrées. The new processed rice 
offers retention of B vitamins, elimination of weevil nui- 
sance, greater yield, better stability in the steam table, and 
easier preparation with no washing before and after the 
cooking. 

Equipment Maintenance Charts. The equipment man- 
ual for November describes the method of cleaning a pie 
rack and lists the following equipment needed; gallon con- 
tainer, gong brush, two cloths, machine oil, putty knife, 
machine detergent, and rust preventative. Instructions for 
cleaning a sugar and flour storage bin and for cleaning and 
operating a dough divider are also given. 


WHAT’S NEW IN HOME ECONOMICS 


Vol. 14, November, 1949 
* Modern approach to meatselection. D. E. Shank and E. A. Wood.—p. 43. 
* Pointers in preparing the meat selected. D. E. Shank.—p. 44. 


Meat Selection. Presented here is a clear, concise dis- 
cussion of meats available on the retail market. Suitable 
for use as a teaching guide, the article includes helpful 
pointers about the selection of canned, smoked, frozen, and 
pre-packaged ready-to-serve meats as well as fresh meat. 

Meat Preparation. This is a companion piece to the 
above article. In this article are outlined pointers on the 
desired cooking techniques to apply when preparing canned, 
smoked, frozen, and fresh meats. 
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LESS SHRINKAGE... more food value 
in meat loaf... 
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Want to keep your food costs down? Serve 


or Mother’s Oats (Quaker Oats and Moth- 
meat loaf made the Quaker way.* 


er’s Oats are the same) to your favorite 
Quick and simple to fix, Quaker meat meat loaf recipes, you’re adding important 
loaf goes further because the choice flakes elements of food energy, high protein, vita- 
of Quaker Oats retain the tasty meat juices min B, and iron. 

and so cut down wasteful shrinkage. You'll 
find your meat loaves are firmer-textured, 
easier to slice, too. 


What’s more, when you add Quaker Oats 


Plan now to get more from your food 
dollars. Serve meat loaf made the saving 
and savory Quaker way. 







For an appetizing menu 


change, try any of Va a LOAF 


these variations 


for Quaker Meat Loaf. 








rtion ximately 4 tb. Total Weight of Meat Mixture: 
Po : appro: iy % 


* Another in the new series 
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. : kk . 4 oz 

of Quantity Recipes prepared for Quaker Oats, eetia a 4.6 eee sr 14 oz. (E.P.) 
dietitians by the Quaker — _" ‘ : Sik aa BR tele Sn i 

Oats Institutional Test Kitchen. mm > * 


—_——— ae ew oe a ae ae eee ae eee eee omeaman  @i..+:+:°: 
If you are not on our recipe card 
mailing list, please write — Mary 
Alden, Institutional Test Kitchen, 
The Quaker Oats Co., Chicago 4. 
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, ients in mixing bowl in order given. Combine thoroughly 
® — — at low speed about one minute. 
loaf (6 pans 1-Ib. size * aaa 
; pone anne on (375° F.) 50 minutes to 1 hour. Let 8 
$8. Bake in 
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J News J Votes 








Erratum. The new A.D.A. constitu- 
tion was accepted on October 11, 1949, 
not on October 10 as published in the 
December issue of the JouRNAL. 


FAO Conference. Anne Stewart Mil- 
ler served as the A.D.A observer at the 
Fifth Annual FAO Conference held in 
Washington, November 21 through 
December 6, 1949. Some of the major 
decisions reached at this Conference were 
to establish FAO’s permanent head- 
quarters in Rome, probably in the spring 
of 1951; to hold biennial rather than 
annual sessions of the FAO Conference, 
with the next to be in April, 1951 in 
Rome; and to admit five additional 
countries to membership: Afghanistan, 
Indonesia, Israel, Korea, and Sweden. 
Spanish was adopted as the third official 
language. 

The work of the Conference was broken 
up into three commissions, with Com- 
mission II on the Technical Activities of 
FAO including in its work the report of 
the Nutrition Division. Last year this 
Division gave technical assistance in 
Europe, the Near East. Africa, and Latin 
America. Work was also done on a num- 
ber of special projects: the ‘‘Food Com- 
position Tables for International Use”’ 
was revised and extended; two reports— 
“Dietary Surveys: Their Technique and 
Interpretation”? and ‘Synthetic Fats: 
Their Potential Contribution to World 
Food Requirements’? were prepared. A 
Committee on Calorie Requirements es- 
tablished the needs of a fully described 
“reference family’? and indicated how 
adjustments could be made according to 
differences in age, body size, and en- 
vironmental temperature. As a result of 
this work, FAO will be able to derive 
appropriate calorie levels for assessing 
adequacy of food supplies throughout the 
world on a comparable basis, and the 
estimated calorie requirements will be 
one basis for establishing food consump- 
tion targets. 

The Nutrition Division also reported 
that a publication on nutrition education 
is in preparation which will deal with 
(a) the importance of obtaining sufficient 
information on food consumption, food 
habits, nutritional status, and composi- 
tion of local foods and cultural pat- 
terns; (b) nutrition education programs 
organized in various countries and 
communities; (c) training of workers; 
(d) evaluation of teaching methods that 
have been used; and (e) the preparation 
of visual aids and other teaching 
material. FAO is also attempting to sup- 
ply some tools for nutrition education, 
and the Nutrition Division has helped 
the Information Division produce a film 


strip to teach people in Southeast Asia 
the value of improved rice milling tech- 
niques and of supplementing rice diets. 


Conference on Occupied Countries. 
At the National Conference on Occupied 
Countries held in Washington, Decem- 
ber 9 and 10, the A.D.A. was represented 
by Grace Bulman and Rosemary Lodde. 
They report that more than 350 persons 
attended this meeting sponsored by the 
Commission on the Occupied Areas of 
the American Council on Education. 
Emphasis was on educational needs in 
occupied countries with special meetings 
held to discuss problems in Austria, 
Germany, and Japan. The need was 
stressed for arranging exchange of stu- 
dents from teen-age through college in 
order that people from these countries 
may observe the American ways of life. 
It was felt that non-governmental 
organizations should assist in this since 
appropriations for this activity are being 
curtailed. Other problems which were 
discussed included: books for libraries, 
licensing of newspapers and continuous 
observation of textbooks, teaches short- 
ages, and city and school affiliations. 
The speaker for the final luncheon was 
Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theological 
Seminary, who emphasized that the 
people of occupied countries do not need 
to be re-educated, but reclaimed through 
intercommunity living and communicza- 
tion severed during the war. 


Hoover Commission Conference. On 
December 12 and 13, Jean Crooks, Vet- 
erans Administration Central Office, 
Washington, represented the A.D.A. at 
the National Reorganization Conference 
of the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Report held in Washington. At this con- 
ference, called ‘‘A Cracker Barrel Dis- 
cussion,’’? people from many different 
areas of activity in the U.S. spoke. The 
farmer, college student, housewife, 
‘‘average citizen,’’ labor, business, and 
the press were represented on the pro- 
gram, as well as officials from various 
governmental agencies, including the 
Senate, the House of Representatives, 
the State Department, the Department 
of Agriculture, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment. All emphasized the need to put 
into effect the report of the Hoover Com- 
mission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government. 


Food Service Clinics. In May of this 
year the Department of Restaurant and 
Hotel Management at Florida State Uni- 
versity began a series of programs 
designed to improve the standards of 
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food service and sanitation in Florida’s 
restaurants and hotels. 

The first clinic was held in Miami in 
May, subsequent ones in Daytona Beach, 
Pensacola, Orlando, Jacksonville, West 
Palm Beach, and Tallahassee. The 
courses varied from three to five days 
in length. The subjects covered included 
analysis and control of operating ex- 
penses, food cost, labor cost, personnel 
relations, and the effect of sanitation and 
good housekeeping on profits. 

The climax of the 1949 program was 
the Restaurant and Hotel Management 
Institute held in Tallahassee at Florida 
State University. This four-day pro- 
gram, November 20 through December 
2, brought to Tallahassee some of the 
country’s authorities on restaurant and 
resort operation. On the first day, 
Francis F, Hamilton, owner-manager of 
the Miramar Hotel, Miami, and author 
of Hotel Front Office Management, lectured 
on ‘‘Maintaining Volume and Securing 
Repeat Business in Resort Operation”’; 
C. Vernon Kane of the Miami offices of 
Horwath and Horwath, presented some 
enlightening data on problems of man- 
agement control. 

The second day of the Institute was 
devoted to the subject of ‘Effective 
Food Cost Control.’? Arthur W. Dana, 
food cost expert from New York City, 
discussed this subject. Mr. Dana is the 
author of the recently published text, 
Kitchen Planning. The theme ‘‘Protect- 
ing the Public’? was the subject on the 
third day of the Institute. Outstanding 
speakers from the Florida State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture included J. J. 
Taylor, state chemist; W. S. Garfield, 
bakery inspector; B. J. Owen, chemist- 
inspector; and Dr. V. E. Stewart, Direc- 
tor of the Food and Drug Laboratory. 

On the last day, J. Kenneth Ballinger 
discussed ‘‘Community Responsibility.” 
Mr. Ballinger is a radio news analyst and 
President, Tallahassee Chamber of Com- 
merce. Milton J. Firey, owner-manager 
of the Congress Hotel, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, lectured on effective methods of 
hospitality salesmanship, illustrating 
how the basic elements of good sales- 
manship can and should be applied in 
modern restaurants and hotels. Dr. 
Myles H. Ritchie, Director, Audio-Visual 
Aids Department of the University, 
brought some ideas in effective training 
of hotel and restaurant employees 
through the use of visual aids. The pro- 
gram ended with the Florida premiere 
showing of the National ‘Restaurant 
Association’s film, ‘‘America’s Heritage 
of Hospitality,’? and other pertinent 
films. 
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MONARCH 
CITRUS JUICES : 
1950 PACK NOW READY 


QUALITY—NEVER BETTER 
PRICE—RIGHT 


© 
Monarch citrus juice is pressed from 
late variety fruits only 


For better flavor ¢ For better color 
For better natural sugar content 


© 
PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW 


MONARCH 


World’s Largest Family of Nationally Distributed Finer Foods 
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U. S. Public Health Service Appoint- 
ment. Marion D. Floyd has been ap- 
pointed Chief, Dietetic Branch, Division 
of Hospitals, U.S. Public Health Service, 
succeeding Marjorie Wood who has re- 
tired. When she took office on January 
1, 1950, Miss Floyd was commissioned in 
the Reserve Corps of Public Health 
Service officers as Senior Dietitian, a 
rank comparable with Lieutenant Colo- 
nel in the Army. Miss Floyd will have 
supervision of the nutritional care of 
patients as well as over all food service 
and dietetic administration activities in 
the twenty-four U. S. Public Health 
Service hospitals. 

Previous to her new appointment, Miss 
Floyd has been Director of the Dietary 
Department and the School of Dietetics, 


Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton. She has been President of the 
Massachusetts Dietetic Association and 
is currently Chairman of the Food Ad- 
ministration Section of the A.D.A. 

Louise Hatch has succeeded Miss 
Floyd at Massachusetts General Hospi- 
tal and is now Acting Director of the 
Dietary Department and School of 
Dietetics. 


Margaret M. Fotheringham. Marga- 
ret M. Fotheringham, A.D.A. Past Secre- 
tary, died in Buffalo on October 1, 1949. 
During World War I, Miss Fotheringham 
served as an Army dietitian. She has 
been on the dietary staffs of Mercy 
Hospital, Pittsburgh; Mt. Sinai Hospi- 
tal, New York City; and Mayo Clinic, 





PREPARE 80% 
OF COOKED FOOD 
FOR 
TUBERCULAR 
INSTITUTION 








Blodgett No. 959 Roasting and Bak- 
ing Oven provides carefully con- 
trolled food for patients of Charles. 
Cook Hastings Home, 

Altadena, Cal. 


Proper diet and nutrition is the cornerstone of the cure of tubercular patients at the Hastings 


Foundation Home. 


Since good and carefully controlled food is of paramount importance, it is not surprising 
that 80 percent of the Home's cooked foods are prepared in a Blodgett No. 959 Gas-Fired 


Combination Oven. 


According to the Hastings Foundation: 


“Blodgett Ovens show versatility in preparation of meals—a few of the foods cooked 
being roasts, deep dishes, meat loaf, fowl, custards, puddings, cakes, pies and rolls. 


“Since December 1945, the beginning of our research in diet and better nutrition for 
patients, we have enjoyed fine performance and carefree service from our Blodgett baking 
and roasting ovens. For functional application, the Blodgett ovens have demonstrated their 
capacity to prepare better, more nutritious meals, and to permit efficiency in preparation of 


food.” 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF 


50 LAKESIDE AVE., BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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Rochester, Minnesota. For the pats 
fifteen years she has been Chief Home 
Economist, Erie County Department of 
Social Welfare, Buffalo, New York. 


FDA Appointment. Dr. Erwin E. Nel- 
son has been appointed Medical Director 
of the Food and Drug Administration. 
Dr. Nelson assumed his new duties in 
January when the resignation of Dr. 
Robert T. Stormont became effective. 

From 1943 until 1946 Dr. Nelson was 
Director of Research of the Wellcome 
Research Laboratories. He has served as 
Chief of the New-Drug Section of the 
Food and Drug Administration’s Divi- 
sion of Medicine since 1947. 


Vocational Guidance in Australia. 
Even in far off Australia, a need for 
vocational guidance is being felt, and 
on August 5, 1949, at the Royal 
Melbourne Hospital, the Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, Victoria, entertained thirty 
students from metropolitan girls’ schools 
and nutrition students from the Uni- 
versity and Emily McPherson College. 
The purpose of the meeting was to pre- 
sent to the guests information on the 
openings and opportunities in dietetics 
in Australia. On the program were five 
dietitians who spoke on the following 
subjects: ‘‘The Administrative Dieti- 
“The Therapeutic Dietitian’’; 
“The Dietitian in Commerce and 
Industry’’; ‘‘Public Education in Nu- 


| trition’’; and ‘The Dietitian and Re- 


search.”’ 


Vocational Guidance Bibliography. 


| The Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department 


of Labor, has published a new bibliogra- 
phy titled Occupations for Girls and 


| Women—Selected References. It contains 
| more than a thousand references to indi- 


vidual books, publications, and articles 


| dealing with all types of occupations 
| open to women. There are twenty-five 


listings referring to dietitians and twelve 
concerning the work of nutritionists. 
There are additional references to other 
opportunities in the field of home eco- 
nomics. This publication is for sale from 
the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for 30 cents a copy. 


Plentiful Foods. The following are 


| expected to be plentiful foods for Febru. 


ary, according to the U.S.D.A. Produc 


| tion and Marketing Administration: 


Fresh fruit and produce 


Apples Lettuce 

Beets Oranges 

Cabbage Pears, winter 
| Carrots Spinach 

Cranberries 


Beans, dried Nuts, tree 

Chickens Peas, dried 

Corn, canned and ‘Pork and pork prod- 
frozen ucts 

Dairy products, Prunes, dried 
manufactured Raisins 

Eggs Turkeys (heavy 

Fish, frozen birds) 


Miscellaneous foods 


It is recommended that eggs and dried 
beans and peas be given special stress. 
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VITAMIN D? 





400 |. U. IN EVERY “INDIVIDUAL” 
PACKAGE OF KELLOGG’S PEP 


When February and March come up on the 
calendar, Sunshine as a source of Vitamin D is 
not easily available. 

Most people need dietary Vitamin D. And as 
you know, few foods are rich in D. In fact, the 
list is so small that many food tables don’t list 
this Vitamin classification at all! 

That’s why we at Kellogg’s are proud of the 
Vitamin D content of Kellogg’s PEP! Not 14 
or 42 the recommended daily allowance—but 


Do breakfasts have you in a whirl? Is it hurry here, 
hurry there, don’t forget this and remember that? 
Kellogg’s Individual Packages make breakfast 
quicker and easier to serve. Each box a one-person 
serving. Cuts down time, waste, too, because un- 
opened packages need not be discarded ! 


AND BREAKFASTS ARE EASVER, 
FASTER WHEN YOU SERVE 
KELLOGGS INDIVIDUAL PACKAGES 


the full day’s need—400 I.U. in an individual 
l-ounce serving of these sunny, golden flakes 
of whole wheat! 

Nor is this all. Tasty Kellogg’s PEP supplies 
extra thiamine, too, and whole grain values of 
iron, niacin and protein. 

That’s a LOT of nourishment for a single 


cereal serving ... wonderful crispness and flavor, 


too! That’s why... 
For a better breakfast better serve KELLOGG’S 







Only Kellogg’s brings you such a cereal array—from 
Wheat, Rice, Corn and Soya! Some flaked, some 
popped, some shredded! All delicious—all nutritious! 


9 
MADE BY Nolloggs -w: GREATEST NAME IN CEREALS 


Battle Creek and Omaha 
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New U.S.D.A. Publications. The Bu- 
reau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies, U.S.D.A., has released the 
fifth pamphlet of its ‘‘Commodity Sum- 
maries’’ series based on food consump- 
tion surveys conducted in sixty-eight 
cities in 1948. This most recent report 
deals with “Sugars and Sweets in City 
Diets.”’ 

« Another new pamphlet published by 
the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics is titled ‘‘The Break- 
fast Meal in Relation to Blood-Sugar 
Values.’’ Its authors are Elsa Orent- 
Keiles and Lois F. Hallman. In it are 
described the results of a two-year study 
of breakfasts. The findings point to the 
effectiveness of protein food in break- 
fasts in promoting a feeling of well-being 


and staving off fatigue. This favorable 
influence was felt by the nine women 
who served as subjects even in the after- 
noon when they had eaten a light lunch 
of a sandwich and coffee. This technical 
report is U.S.D.A. Cireular No. 827, and 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for 10 cents a copy. 

The Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economies, U.S.D.A., has recently 
issued a thirty-two-page booklet on How 
to Use Whole and Nonfat Dry Milk. Some 
seventy recipes, including soups, main 
dishes, sauces, vegetable dishes, breads, 
dry mixes, desserts and dessert sauces, 
and beverages are included. There are 
also three ‘‘milk powder specials,’”’ show- 
ing that there are some things which 


" 


So sure are we of the fine tasting, 
low cost cup of coffee you'll get by using 
the Amcoin Process, your money will be 
refunded if you don’t feel it makes the best and 
lowest cost coffee you've ever served. 


Exclusive AMCOIN features make this possible. 
The all-glass interior of the Amcoin Process 


prevents metal 


contamination; 


unsurpassed 


temperature control holds flavor 4-5 hours4¢ § 
without flattening. Thousands of users report 


20% savings and more on coffee and cream 
bills, with cost of equipment paid 
back out of such savings every 






about 
. or write us today. 


Here are some of the 
outstanding users of 
AMCOIN' Equipment: 
Forum Cafeterias, Stouffer Restaurants, Hot Shoppes, 
Albert Pick Hotels, Hilton Chain, Hotel Commodore, 
N. Y.; Hotel Cleveland, Lenox Hill Hospital, N. Y.; 
Geo. Washington Hospital, Washington, D. C.; Wesley 
Hospital, Chicago, and thousands of others. 


See your distributor for full information 
AMCOIN Coffee- Making Process 
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are easy to make with dry milk products 
but to which milk-in-a-bottle is not 
adapted. In addition, information is 
given on equivalents to liquid milk in 
respect to nutritional value, daily recom- 
mendations for milk consumption, re- 
constituting dried milk, and storage of 
the powder. 


Fresh Canned Prune Juice. Food 
technologists at the California Experi- 
ment Station have found a practical way 
of extracting juice from fresh prunes. 
It was almost impossible to extract juice 
from fresh prunes by pressing because of 
the pectin which is responsible for the 
heavy consistency of fresh prunes. It was 
found that by steaming and cooling the 
crushed or pulped prunes and then treat- 
ing them with a peptic enzyme, the 
prunes would give a good yield of red to 
deep pink juice with fresh prune flavor. 
This juice is easily canned, bottled, or 
frozen. 


New Uses For Almonds. Almonds can 
be used in a wide variety of food prod- 
ucts, particularly in such sweets as 
candies, frosting, and cake fillings ac- 
cording to Dr. C. V. Cruess of the Cali- 
fornia Experiment Station. Most of the 
small almonds are now used in chocolate 
bars but uses for the larger meats deserve 
more attention. By slicing, grinding, 
chopping, roasting, oil-cooking, and 
shredding these large nuts, Dr. Cruess 
has turned out such products as sugared 
almond slices, macaroon mixes, nut-date 
bars, almond shreds for cake filling, and 
almond butters. California now produces 
annually ten times more almonds than 
in 1915, and imports of shelled almonds 
from southern Europe have increased 
greatly since the war. 

Almond hulls have enough food value 
to be used in feed for sheep and cattle, 
and table sirup and alcohol may be made 
from them. 


Baking in a Dry Climate. According 
to Emma Thiessen of the Wyoming 
Experiment Station, baking cakes in a 
dry climate requires two extra table- 
spoons of liquid for each cup of cake 
flour. Even more liquid is often needed 
for all-purpose flour. This need for liquid 
is partly due to the fact that flour dries 
out in a dry atmosphere, but it may also 
be due to some change in the gluten 
during dry storage which makes the flour 
absorb more liquid. The older the flour, 
the more liquid it absorbs. 

At high altitudes, while the liquid is 
increased, the tenderizing ingredients, 
such as sugar and leavening, should be 
decreased. 


Ascorbic Acid in Frozen Vegetables. 
The Rhode Island Experiment Station 
has learned that snap beans and corn 
retained about 90 per cent of their 
original ascorbic acid just after blanch- 
ing, and 30 to 40 per cent of it after 
freezer storage and cooking. An average 
of 60 per cent was retained in broccoli 
after blanching, and 30 to 40 per cent 
after freezer storage and cooking. Tests 
were made of blanching by boiling water 
and by steam. Snap beans and spinach 
had better flavor and texture and re- 
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Here’s A Soup Service 


THAT SOLVES EVERY SOUP PROBLEM! 










Heinz Soups are made from the world’s choicest ingredi- 
ents, combined with homelike care and skill to produce the 
delicious flavors your customers go for! 


2 Every one of the 12 kinds of Heinz Soups packed in 51-o0z. 
tins has been carefully selected. According to a survey these 
12 Heinz Varieties cover approximately 90% of the demand. 


3 Heinz Soups in 51-oz. tins are easy to prepare and are ideal 
for fast, labor-saving service. 


4 Heinz Soups in 51-o0z. tins provide maximum convenience 
and enable you to serve without waste more kinds of soup 
than would otherwise be possible in the same place. 


12 KINDS OF HEINZ SOUPS IN 51- 

OZ. TINS—Cream of Tomato @ Bean Soup e 

Split Pea © Genuine Turtle ¢ Cream of Green Pea 

Soup e Vegetable without Meat e Vegetable e Beef 

Noodle e Beef with Vegetable e Chicken Noodle e 

Chicken with Rice e Clam Chowder @ Also Cream of 
Mushroom Soup in 29-0z. tins. 








@ Write for FREE recipe book, 
“Quality Recipes Using Heinz Con- 
densed Soups.” Address Hotel and 
Restaurant Division, H. J. Heinz 
Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





ASK YOUR HEINZ MAN ABOUT 


HEINZ condensed SOUPS QUALITY 


Alse compare advantages of other quality Heinz products such as Heinz Tomato Juice, Heinz Oven-Baked Beans and Heinz 57 Salad Dressing. 











































































How to serve 
BETTER FOOD 


foil. for leas. 
STEAMY 


THE 1 ° Z 
PRESSURE 
COOKER 


The new Steam-It now brings all the 
advantages of pressure cooking to com- 
mercial kitchens. Steam-It saves time, 
space, labor, and fuel. It helps you put 
Out tastier, more attractive meals. 

Foods cooked in Steam-It look better, 
taste better, are better. Vegetables retain 


color and nutritive juices. Meats shrink 


sagen 


very little. Frozen foods are actually 
best when cooked by steam. 


CUT YOUR COOKING TIME 
IN HALF 


CHICKEN 
(3-5 Ibs.) 
10 Min. 









a Easy to operate. Eliminates nuisance 
of lifting hot, heavy pots. No burned 
food or scorched pans. 


@ Easy to install. Gas is the only con- 
nection required. 


e Seemtataty safe. Door cannot be 
opened when there is pressure inside 
cooking compartment. 


@ Easy to clean. No tools required. 


@ Capacity 3 standard cafeteria pans, 
2'/2"" deep. 


@ Two models: counter and stand. 


IT WILL PAY TO WRITE TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS! 


EVERETT 49, MASSACHUSETTS 
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tained more ascorbic acid when blanched 
with boiling water, but steam blanching 
resulted in greater retention in broccoli. 


Chicken Consumption Rises. Accord- 
ing to a nation-wide survey of urban 
eating habits in 1948 conducted by the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economies, U.S.D.A., city families are 
eating a third more poultry than they 
did in 1942. From each dollar spent for 
food by city families, about 4 cents goes 
for poultry compared with 26 cents spent 
for meat and fish. Poultry has gained 
more than meat in use by low-income 
families, the 1948 study shows. Low- 
income families are using 90 per cent 
more poultry than such families did in 
1942, compared with only 30 per cent 
more meat. Most of the poultry con- 
sumed by these city families is fresh 
chicken, including frozen and_ cold- 
storage chicken. 


Westward Shift. Charles A. Burmeis- 
ter, U.S.D.A. economist, has noted that 
shifts in population may make a con- 
siderable change in demand and prices 
of such an important food as meat. 
Migrations to the Pacific Coast in recent 
years have greatly increased the demand 
for meat in that part of the country and 
made it necessary to draw supplies from 
farther east than ever before. The whole- 
sale prices of beef have been running 
higher in San Francisco lately than in 
Chicago and New York. Before the war 
great shipments of spring lambs, both 
live and dressed, went to New York from 
California. Now this lamb is being served 
on California dinner tables. 


Vows of State Meavitiiltens 


Alabama Dietetic Association. On 
November 19 the Alabama Dietetic Asso- 
ciation met in Birmingham for its annual 
fall meeting. Included in the program 
were the following speakers: Elna 
Daniels who talked on ‘Planning Hospi- 
tal Kitchens”; Dr. Hsien Wu, Medical 
College of Alabama, whose topic was 
‘Caloric Requirements’’; and Sister Paul 
Andrew, Holy Name of Jesus Hospital, 
Gadsden, who spoke on ‘“‘Cafeteria Serv- 
ice and a Selective Menu in a Small 
Hospital.” 

At the November meeting of the 7'usca- 
loosa Dietetic Association, members en- 
joyed a tour of the Tuscaloosa VA 
Hospital Dietetic Service. Convention 
reports were given by Ina Crane, Faith 
McDuffie, and Bernice Steele. 


California Dietetic Association. The 
November meeting of the Bay Section of 
the California Dietetic Association was 
held at the Durkee Fine Foods Company 
in Berkeley. After a brief business meet- 
ing, the hosts for the evening served a 
lunch and provided three speakers. A 
Durkee chemist explained the process of 
manufacturing commercial shortenings 
from crude fats; a sales representative 
gave an interesting talk entitled ‘‘The 
Glamor of Vitamins’’; and a baker dem- 
onstarted cake decorating. 

The December meeting of the Bay Sec- 
tion was the annual Christmas party to 
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raise funds for the diabetic summer 
camp. The members were entertained by 
a skit prepared and presented by the 
dietetic interns. Fund-raising activities 
included a turkey raffle, bingo game, 
fortune telling, and a gift auction. The 
gifts were donated by the members and 
by several companies. Other companies 
contributed food or money. 


District of Columbia Dietetic Associ- 
ation. Thirty men and women regis- 
tered for a three-day cooks’ refresher 
course sponsored by the District of 
Columbia Dietetic Association on No- 
vember 8 through 10, 1949. Eleven hospi- 
tals were represented. Participants 
included men and women, chief cooks or 
assistants to the chief cook, ranging in 
age from twenty-five to fifty-seven years 
with seven to forty years’ experience in 
food production and service. The numbers 
of persons supervised in their respective 
hospitals ranged from 10 to 250; the num- 
bers of patients served in the various 
hospitals ranged from 150 to 6,000. 
Single sessions were open to other 
dietetic employees, including assistant 
cooks, meat cutters, salad girls, bakers, 
and a few chief cooks, who were un- 
able to attend the entire three-day 
session. 

The program opened with a discussion 
of the aims and objectives of the course 
and a general preview of the three-day 
meeting. The first day was devoted to 
meat cutting, cookery, carving, refrig- 
eration, and storage of meats. The proper 
use and care of meat cutting tools were 
demonstrated, and the students were 
given an opportunity to practice knife 
sharpening. A round of beef, smoked 
hams, and poultry were processed by the 
boning method and then cooked to show 
proper and improper methods of process- 
ing and cookery. After the meat was 
cooked, carving methods were demon- 
strated, and each student did some 
actual carving. 

The second day began with a lecture 
and demonstration on egg storage and 
cookery. Weight and quality of eggs 
were discussed as well as the importance 
of proper temperatures for storage and 
cookery. The demonstration lecture 
method was used in discussing the princi- 
ples of cookery of vegetable and entrées. 
Emphasis was placed upon the practical 
application of these principles in the 
institutional kitchen. In the afternoon, 
discussion of the proper use of seasonings 
in food preparation was followed by a 
demonstration in salad preparation and 
salad dressings. Last on the day’s pro- 
gram was a discussion on ‘‘Portion and 
Food Waste Control.” At this time 
demonstrations were given on proper 
peeling of vegetables, the correct method 
of washing greens, utensils used for por- 
tion control, and on many other such 
means of effecting economies and con- 
trolling waste in the operation of a food 
service. 

Thursday morning was devoted to the 
consideration of sanitation in the dietary 
department and care and maintenance of 
equipment. Films were used. In the 
afternoon the importance of safety prac- 

tices in the kitchen was discussed, and 
the rest of the program was given over to 
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In MEAT iZ?’s the 
COST PER SERVING 


PFAELZER BROTHERS’ Personalized Service 


The price per pound is only one factor in your total meat costs 
Other hidden costs have an important bearing on your cost per 


serving. 


By maintaining consistent quality and uniform weight averages, 
by exact cutting and close trimming, and by dry aging, Pfaelzer 
Brothers give you more servable portions with minimum waste 


that counts! 





gives you more precise 


PORTION COST CONTROL 


... help you cut down those hidden costs. 


Pfaelzer Brothers have pioneered to its present perfection a spe- 
cialized PERSONALIZED SERVICE that has proved to be the 
answer to today’s meat-buying problems. This service is custom- 


tailored to meet your specific requirements. 


Through it you can achieve greater economies of time and work, 
lower food costs, and an even higher standard of food service. 


You specify—we comply. Give our PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
with its eight PLUS VALUES a trial. You'll find it’s the modern 


way to buy meats, poultry and food specialties. 








weed 


THE HOUSE OF PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO 9. ILLINOIS 
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EIGHT: “PLUS” VALUES OF 
PFAELZER ; BROTHERS’ 
PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


A COMPLETE LINE of “tailor-made” 
meats, poultry, food specialties. 


UNIFORM QUALITY and WEIGHT 
AVERAGES. You receive every time the 
precise kind of meat you want in the 
weight averages you specify. 


DRY AGING enhances flavor and tender- 
ness, minimizes cooking shrink. 


EXPERT CUTTING, ECONOMY TRIM 
means less fat and bone waste, maximum 
servings per cut, greater value per dollar. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION in 
sures product wholesomeness. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT GRADING is fur 
ther insurance you receive the exact quality 
you specify. 


THOROUGH PACKING and DRY ICE 
REFRIGERATION insure arrival in top- 
notch condition. 


FAST, ON-TIME, PREPAID DELIVERY 
anywhere in the United States ...a grea 
ordering convenience. 


Write for copy of our MEAT BUYER’s 
GUIDE and Price List; pamphlet “Your 
Hospital and Good Food.” Mail this 
convenient coupon TODAY! 


PFAELZER BROTHERS 
Hospital Dept., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Illinois 


vo 


Without obligation, please send me a copy of your: 
O Buyer’s Guide and Price List 0 Pamphlet, “Your 
Hospital and Good Food.” 0 Have your representative 


in this area call. 
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MALTEX points 
the way to a 
GOOD BREAKFAST 


The need for nourishing break- 
and 


fasts is a universal one... 
Maltex Cereal will help you to 
put them across. So delicious. 
So rich and nut-like in flavor... 
because it’s Toasted Wheat and 
Malted Barley in ideal combina- 
tion. So temptingly, naturally 
sweet. Everybody likes Maltex. A 
perfect base for nutrition-right 


breakfasts. 
Write today for this new and 
helpful material 


Daily Diet Record—Colorful plan 
sheet giving Basic Seven food items. 


Recipes for Serving 100 People—Four 
color booklet of nourishing and taste 
tempting recipes. 


Be Dietwise—a practical and scientific 
guide to reducing. 


Offer limited to localities north of 
Washington, D. C. and east of Chi- 
cago. Send a post card TODAY to: 


Home Economics Department 


MALTEX CO. 
Burlington, Vt. 
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a lecture and open discussion on person- 
nel management and supervision. 

The three-day session closed with a 
tea for the students. At this time, each 
member of the class was presented with 
a folder of material that contained 
mimeographed copies of all lectures and 
discussions that had been given during 
the course. 


Hawaii Dietetic Association. There 
seems to be an increasing interest in 
dietetics in Hawaii. Last fall, five gradu- 
ates of the University of Hawaii were 
placed as interns in various hospitals in 
the United States. This year, three 

sland-born dietitians have completed 
their internships and have returned to 
the Islands. 

The Hawaii Diet Manual printed in 
1947 is being revised by the Diet Therapy 
Committee with Virginia Cookse as 
chairman. The low-salt diet using more 
of the local products is one of the first 
diets to be revised. Because of the many 
foods characteristic to the Islands and 
not to the people in the United States, 
Carey D. Miller of the University of 
Hawaii announced the completion of a 
supplement to other tablesof food values. 
This supplement can be purchased for 
15 cents from the University of Hawaii. 
Honolulu. 

The Professional Education Section 
will continue its vocational guidance 
work this year by sending dietitians to 
speak at various high schools. These 
dietitians will discuss with the students 
the demand for dietitians as well as the 
various new fields of work for women 
trained in this profession. As a part of 
this program, a series of articles on ex- 
panding opportunities in dietetics and 
the part dietitians play in the community 
will appear in the Hawaii newspapers 


| and magazines. 


Officers for 1949-50 are as follows: 
President, Lorene Kulas; Vice-President, 


| Mary Lum; Secretary, Ruth Toreson; 


and Treasurer, Elsie Boatman. 


Idaho Dietetic Association. The sixth 
annual meeting of the Idaho Dietetic 
Association was held in Nampa on 


| November 19. Reports on the A.D.A. 


convention held in Denver were given. 


| N. Ammons, Superintendent of Samari- 


| 
| 


| 
| 





tan Hospital, welcomed the group and 
gave a brief history of Samaritan Hospi- 
tal. He advised a closer cooperation of 


| the state dietetic group and the Idaho 


Hospital Association and suggested that 
a dietary consultant service be made 
available to small hospitals unable to 
employ a full-time dietitian. After lunch 
at Samaritan Hospital, the dietitians 
enjoyed a tour of the hospital. 

The business meeting was held in the 
afternoon. Ena Ostberg, Chairman of the 
Public Relations Committee, gave a re- 
port on last year’s activities, which 
included newspaper publicity in local 


| papers and exhibits on Hospital Day and 


at the Future Homemakers meeting. It 
was suggested that the A.D.A. Koda- 


| chrome slides depicting dietitians’ ac- 
| tivities be shown to high school groups 


throughout the state. 
In order to develop local group action 
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it was decided to divide the state into 
three districts: Northern, Central, and 
Southern, with the district centers as 
possibly Moscow, Boise, and Pocatello, 
respectively. Contacts are being made 
for chairmen of these districts with the 
Boise chairman as Ena Ostberg. 

New officers elected were: President- 
Elect, Sister Alicia Marie, St. Alphonsus 
Hospital, Boise; Vice-President, Mar- 
jorie S. Hale, Grace; Secretary, Marian 
Krussman Dykman, Boise; and Treas- 
urer, Jean Geise, State Hospital, Good- 
ing, Idaho. 


Kansas Dietetic Association. The fall 
meeting of the Kansas Dietetic Asso- 
ciation was held in Topeka on November 
11 as a joint meeting with the Kansas 
Hospital Association. Included in the 
program was an address by Margaret 
Gillam, Dietetics Specialist for Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, titled ‘Our 
Opportunities for Service Under the 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act— 
Public Law *725’’; Ruth Gordon, Direc- 
tor of Dietetics, University of Kansas 
Medical Center, gave the highlights of 
the A.D.A. convention in Denver; and 
Bessie B. West, Director of Institutional 
Management, KansasState College, Man- 
hatten, talked on ‘‘How May Trends in 
Higher Education Affect A.D.A. Re- 
quirements?’’ Members enjoyed a smor- 
gasbord luncheon at the Hotel Kansan. 

Ellen Hauke, Wesley Hospital, Wich- 
ita, represented the Kansas Dietetic 
Association at the meeting of the Kansas 
Commission for UNESCO on December 
1, 2, and 3 in Wichita. 

Having every member active is the aim 
of the Greater Kansas City Dietetic Asso- 
ciation. At each meeting the group sepa- 
rates into four workshops. The Food 
Administration Section is promoting the 
use of ‘‘Meal Planning,”’ a booklet to be 
used in instructing diabetic patients. 
This booklet was jointly prepared by the 
American Dietetic Association, the Amer- 
can Diabetes Association, and U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. The Community Nu- 
trition Section is investigating nutrition 
studies and projects in other cities with 
the purpose of developing a suitable 
program here. The Public Relations Sec- 
tion is advancing methods which the 
Association can use to impart more nu- 
trition education to the community. 

Dietitians and dietetic interns in 
Kansas City attended several of the 
meetings of the Kansas City Southwest 
Clinical Society on October 3 through 6, 
as well as the Kansas City Section of the 
meeting of the American Academy of 
General Practice, at which Dr. W. H. 
Sebrell, Jr., Medical Director, U. S. 
Public Health Service, spoke on ‘‘Present 
Status of Vitamin B Deficiency and the 
Nutritional Anemias.”’ 

Dietitians also participated in a re- 
fresher course in therapeutics given at 
the University of Kansas Medical Center 
December 12 through 13. One full day 
was devoted to nutrition, with the fol- 
lowing papers being given: ‘‘A Con- 
sideration of the Feeding \Problems in 
Pediatric Practice,’? by Dr. George V. 
Herrman; ‘‘Protein Metabolism”? by Dr. 
C. F. Nelson; ‘‘Nutritional Considera- 
tions in the Management of Hepatic 
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A specialized WYANDOTTE compound 


for every dishwashing job 





These photographs are taken from the informative Wyandotte 
sound film, “Modern Commercial Dishwashing.’”’ Your Wyan- 
dotte Representative will be glad to arrange a showing of 
the film for interested groups. Why not call him today? 


Whether you wash dishes, glasses and 
silverware by hand or machine, there’s a 
Wyandotte Product designed especially to 
meet your needs. 


Wyandotte Keego* is a machine dish- 
washing compound that leaves dishes and 
glasses sparkling clean, free from films or 
stains. It counteracts water hardness, helps 
keep the machine free from scale and rinses 
freely, completely. 


W yandotte G.L.X.*, a sudsing but soap- 
less compound, quickly detarnishes silver- 
ware. It is safe and easy to use. Wyandotte 
H-D-C* is the all-around cleaner for dish- 
washing by hand. It delivers low-cost, high- 
quality results on dishes, silver and all 
kitchen utensils. 


At fountains and other places where 
grease is not extremely heavy, Wyandotte 
Kalso is an efficient and economical hand 
dishwashing product. It produces an abun- 
dance of suds, rinses easily. 


Wyandotte Kromet is a combination 
cleaning and sanitizing agent designed for 
use wherever dishes are washed by hand. 
It helps meet the highest sanitation 
standards. 


For details on these and other cleaning 
products in the complete Wyandotte line, 
just get in touch with your nearest Wyan- 
dotte Representative. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION + Wyandotte, Mich. 
SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


yandotte 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Diseases’? by Dr. Garfield G. Duncan; 
and ‘“‘Newer Considerations Concerning 
Nutrition in the Treatment of Chronic 
Medical Conditions,” also by Dr. Duncan. 
The following dietitians discussed newer 
concepts of dietary management in dis- 
ease: Virginia Toews, Mary Jane Gerkin, 
Norman Jean Winn, Berdena Rosenow, 
Mary M. Daniels, and Helen McLachlan. 
A demonstration of formula preparation 
was presented by Patricia Payer. 


Maryland Dietetic Association. In 
October the Dietetic Associations of 
Maryland and Delaware cooperated with 
the Hospita! Association in putting on a 
program in Wilmington. In November, 
the Maryland Dietetic Association held 
a joint meeting with the local Restaurant 
Association. The speaker of the evening 
was Mildred Hearn of General Foods who 
talked on low-cost foods. 

The Public Relations Committee is 
well launched in its program of supplying 
nutrition material to the local papers. 
Both evening papers in Baltimore are 
using the material and making frequent 
mention of the Association. At the same 
time spot radio announcements continue 
to be used on the local stations. Other 
projects have been planned for future 
use. The Vocational Guidance Commit- 
tee feels justly proud that this year the 
high school counselors are requesting 
more participation by dietitians in 


“Career Nights.’’ This committee is also 
busy supplying printed matter and mak- 
ing personal 
schools. 


appearances for these 
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The 1949-50 officers are: President. 
Sybil J. Bangs, West Baltimore General 
Hospital; President-Elect, Kathren 
Shull, Baltimore; Vice-President, Alma 
Bering, Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hos- 
pital, Towson; Secretary, Colleen Ham- 
bleton, West Baltimore General Hos- 
pital; and Treasurer, Louise Reichert 
Union Memorial Hospital, Baltimore. 


Mississippi Dietetic Association. The 
Mississippi Dietetic Association held its 
fall meeting on November 22 and 23 in 
Jackson. The program included an 
address entitled ‘‘Some of the Newer 
Implications in Nutrition,’”’ by Dr. Mari- 
etta Eichelberger, Director of Home 
Economics and Nutrition Service. 
Evaporated Milk Association, Chicago; 
an illustrated talk, ‘‘Dietetics as a 
Career,’”? by Ethel Summerour, Chief 
Dietitian, Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus; an address by Dr. A. 
Street, Mercy Hospital, Vicksburg; and 
a report on Institutes for Hospital Food 
Service Directors, by Juanita C. Miller, 
former Nutrition Consultant, Missis- 
sippi Commission on Hospital Care. 

The new officers for 1949-50 are: Presi- 
dent, Margaret Pettyjohn, University 
of Mississippi; President-Elect, Juanita 
C. Miller, State College; Vice-President, 
Janette Z. Habas, Natchez; Secretary, 
Eunice Cormack, University; and Treas- 
urer, Sister Mary Jude, St. Dominie’s 
Hospital, Jackson. 


New York State Dietetic Association 
Dr. Myrtle E, Logan, pediatric psychia’ 















Rim 


Capacity 500 grams by 
grams. Stainless steel 
platform, white enamel 
body, easy to keep clean. 


Model 1411 (illus- 
trated) has glass pro- 
tected dial, price 


$15.00 
Model 1440 enamel 


dial, price $10.00 


See your Supply House 


HANSON SCALE CO. 
Est. 1888 


525 North Ada St., Chicago 22, Ill. 


DIETETIC SCALE 


The standard diet scale of the medical profession for controlled 
diets. Rotating dial eliminates computation as each item of 
food is added on the serving plate. 
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trist at Strong Memorial Hospital, ad- 
dressed members of the Rochester Dietetic 
Association on December 12 at a meeting 
held at the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. Her topic was “Changing Food 
Habits.” 


North Carolina Dietetic Association. 
On December 9 and 10, the North Caro- 
lina Dietetic Association held its annual 
fall meeting in Greensboro. The theme 
for the program was ‘Broadening Our 
Outlook and Services as Dietitians.’’ 
Speakers represented commercial feed- 
ing, commercial food research, public 
health, diet therapy, and feeding prob- 
lems in a foreign land. There was also a 
tour through the dining halls of Woman’s 
College of the University of North Caro- 
lina to see the new cafeteria and dish- 
washing equipment. 

Officers for 1949-50 are as follows: 
President, Delilah H. Siler, Rex Hospi- 
tal, Raleigh; President-Elect, Virginia 
Newman, Presbyterian Hospital, Char- 
lotte; Vice-President, Helen Moxley, 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro; Secretary, Mary 
A. Anderson, Charlotte Memorial Hos- 
pital, Charlotte; and Treasurer, Florence 
Pittman, Eastern North Carolina Sana- 
torium, Wilson. 


Ohio Dietetic Association. Through- 
out Ohio, participants in the A.D.A. 
Denver convention shared their experi- 
ences with fellow members of local 
dietetic associations at their November 
meetings. In December most local asso- 
ciations had special Christmas programs. 

At the December meeting of the Cin- 
cinnati Dietetic Association, the members 
broke up into small ‘‘buzz’’ groups of six 
or seven, to which each member reported 
her use of vocational guidance materials, 
and the most imaginative suggestions in 
each group were later reported to the 
whole group. In addition to contacting 
vocational guidance and personnel coun- 
sellors in schools and colleges, the mate- 
rials have been sent to ‘‘home-town”’ 
friends and to sororities, and two mem- 
bers reported having sent material as 
far as Mexico and England. A one-act 
play, presented by the Cincinnati Civic 
Theatre players, titled ‘“‘Gray Bread’’ 
was also enjoyed by Cincinnati dietitians 
attending this meeting. 

The Dayton Dietetic Association at its 
Christmas meeting heard talks on the 
food and holiday customs of the Japanese 
and Hawaiian people. In February the 
Dayton group will hold a joint meeting 
with the Home Economics Association. 
High school and college students have 
been invited to attend. 


ieee Activities 


New Poster Available. ‘‘Dietetics—A 
Career for Better Living” is the theme 
of the new A.D.A. poster designed to in- 
terest young women in our profession. 
The development of this poster has been 
one of the chief activities of the national 
Vocational Guidance Committee during 
the past year. It is 17} by 23} in size and 
features an attractive young girl. Art 
work in the background illustrates four 
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The Seal of Acceptance denotes that 
the nutritional statements made in 
this advertisement are acceptable to 
the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 
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And the Meat They Eat 


The established relationship between sound dietary plan- 
ning and a state of maintained good health emphasizes the 
nutritional importance of meat, man’s favorite protein food. 

Not only does meat taste good, but of greater significance, 
it provides a host of nutritional benefits. Developments in 
the field of nutrition* have proved that complete protein— 
the kind that meat supplies in abundance—aids in building 
and maintaining immunity, hastens recovery after acute 
infectious diseases and following injury and burns, pro- 
motes health during pregnancy, aids in the growth and 
development of husky children, and is needed to maintain 
everyone in top physical condition. 

No matter from what walk of life your patients come, 
and whether their pocketbooks demand economy or permit 
satisfaction of that urge for the fanciest cuts, meat gives 
them full value for their money. 


*McLester, J. S.: Protein Comes Into Its Own, J.A.M.A. 139:897 (Apr. 2) 1949. 


American Meat Institute 
Main Office, Chicago... Members Throughout the United States 
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of the more common activities of dieti- 
tians. The colors of the poster are a 
soft, eye-catching blue, various shades 
of brown, and white. It is the aim of the 
Vocational Guidance Committee to have 
this poster placed in every possible high 
school and college in the country. The 
effectiveness of this plan will depend on 
the efforts of state and local associations 
and individual members. The poster is 
available from the A.D.A. office at 5 
cents per copy. It is available in quan- 
tity. 

Dietitians Today—A New Pamphlet. 
Dietit1ans Topay—A Fact Sheet for You 
is the title of a new pamphlet prepared 
by the national Public Relations Com- 
mittees of 1948-49 and 1949-50. It is the 
first piece of literature prepared speci- 
fically for hospital administrators and 
members of allied professions. It con- 
cisely presents facts on the training and 
work of dietitians and on the functions 
of the A.D.A. A special mailing of this 
pamphlet is being made to a large group 
of hospital administrators and other em- 
ployers. It will be distributed, too, at 
conventions of allied associations. Diretti- 
TIANS Topay is smartly designed, with a 
gay red cover and the A.D.A. seal printed 
in white. It is available in quantity for a 
small charge. 


Descriptive Folder Revised. The 
A.D.A. Descriptive Folder, which is sent 
to new members of the Association and 
serves many other purposes, has been 
revised in line with the new Constitu- 
tion. Formerly dusty rose, the cover of 


THE 
DIABETIC 


UNSWEETENED 
FRUITS 


PACKED 
IN 


WATER 
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this new revision is the same shade of 
red as the pamphlet, Dietitians Topay 
described above. These two pamphlets 
will be used as companion pieces, the 
Descriptive Folder supplementing and 
elaborating upon the information in the 
other publication. It, too, is available 
in quantity for a small charge. 


New Public Relations Committee. 
The national Public Relations Commit- 
tee for this year has been appointed as 
follows: Regina Frisbie, Director of 
Home Economics Service, Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan, is the 
Chairman. Other members include Anna 
May Tracy, Head Dietitian, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee; Elizabeth 
McHugh, Nutrition Director, American 
Red Cross, East Orange, New Jersey; 
Helen Baughman, Director of Dietetics, 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston; 
and Martha McCormick Kelly, Con- 
sumer Service, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, New York City. The other two 
members of this committee are Mary 
Reeves and Jeanette Hamlin, Chairmen 
of the Educational Exhibits and Voea 
tional Guidance Committees, respec- 
tively. 


Vocational Guidance Committee. The 
newly appointed national Vocational 
Guidance Committee consists of the fol- 
lowing members: Jeanette Hamlin, 
Chairman, who is associated with the 
Rochester Child Health Institute, Roch- 
ester, Minnesota; Alice Biester, Divi- 
sion of Home Economies, University of 


Wide Variety of Popular Fruits Available 
Also Packed In Natural Juice 


Flavorsome because they are sun ripened. 
Reduced food value because they are packed 
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in water without added sugar. 


Use Cellu 


Canned Fruits to brighten meals for diabetics and 


others on sugar-restricted diets. 
food values are printed on the label. 


Easy to use because 
Pears, grape- 


fruit, pineapple, figs, and sixteen other popular fruits 


available. 


FREE CATALOG 


Send for new cata- 
log of Cellu Dietary 
Foods, including 
tasty recipes, tables 
of food values, vita- 


min charts, etc. a 


CELL Joictary Foods 


CHICAGO DIETETIC SUPPLY HOUSE Inc. | 


1750 West Van Buren Street 


Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Minnesota, St. Paul; Beatrice Donald- 
son, Home Economics Division, Iowa 
State College, Ames; Frances Halbert, 
Hotel Dieu, Sister’s Hospital, New Or- 
leans; and Gertrude Austin, who is also 
a member of the Educational Exhibits 
Committee. Marjorie Siler and Eva N. 
Ylvisaker, Vocational Guidance Chair- 
men for 1947-48 and 1948-49, are acting 
as advisers to the current Committee. 


Educational Exhibits Committee. The 
members of this Committee for 1948-49 
are continuing with their work this year. 
Mary Reeves, Nutrition Consultant, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau, Chicago, is the 
Chairman. Other members are Marian 
Straube, Clinic Dietitian, Chicago Ly- 
ing-In Hospital, University of Chicago 
Clinies; and Gertrude Austin, American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago. 


Association Officers Meet. The mid- 
vear meetings of the Association are be- 
ing held in Chicago this month. The 
Executive Board and the Council of the 
House of Delegates both hold meetings 
on February 23. The Coordinating Cabi- 
net meets on February 24, and the 
I}xecutive Board convenes again on Feb- 
ruary 25. 


A.H.A.-A.D.A. Joint Committee Meet- 
ing. A meeting will be held on February 
21 of the Joint Committee of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association and the A.D.A. 
at the Hospital Association headquarters 
in Chicago. 


Plans for Public Relations and Voca- 
tional Guidance. In order to organize 
their program for the coming year, the 
new Chairmen of Public Relations and 
Vocational Guidance, Regina Frisbie and 
Jeanette Hamlin, met in Chicago on De- 
cember 14 and 15. The session was also 
attended by members of the Association 
staff; Lillian Coover, as a representative 
of the Executive Board; and Marjorie 
Siler and Eva Ylvisaker, who were Co- 
Chairmen of Vocational Guidance last 
year. 


Exhibit for Chicago Dental Society. 
As in former years, A.D.A. is exhibiting 
at the midwinter meeting of the Chicago 
Dental Society, February 6 to 9. This 
meeting is one of the largest gatherings 
of dentists in the country. The new ex- 
hibit, ‘‘Food for Health,’’? which uses 
food models to illustrate a day’s meals 
for a ten- to twelve-year-old child, will 
be on display. Members of the Chicago 
Dietetic Association will take charge of 
the booth. 


Workshop in Kansas. Lillian Storms 
Coover, President-Elect of A.D.A., was 
the Association’s representative at a 
workshop sponsored by the Kansas 
Dietetic Association, February 3 and 4, 
at the University of Kansas Medical 
Center in Kansas City, Kansas. The first 
day of this workshop was devoted to 
problems of personnel management. On 
the second day discussion was devoted 
to the new type of diabetic diet’ which 
has been worked out by ‘a joint com- 
mittee of the American Diabetes Asso- 
ciation, the U. 8. Public Health Serveie, 
and the A.D.A. 
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